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COURTESY OF ROLLIN HU 


On Jan. 20, students joined a city-wide protest outside City Hall for the first anniversary of the Women’s March. See our coverage on page A3. 


Students dissatisfied with revised protest guidelines 


By MORGAN OME 


News & Features Editor 


After soliciting feedback 
from concerned student 
groups, the University re- 
leased a revised version of 
its suggested guidelines for 
free expression on Jan. 29. 

According to adminis- 
trators, the new guidelines 
are designed to clarify the 
University’s support for 


oe ial > 


free speech and provide 
resources to those who are 
planning protests. While 
many students feel that 
the language of the revised 
guidelines is less restric- 
tive than that of the previ- 
they are still 
unsatisfied and see them as 
a way for the University to 
obstruct student activism. 
For senior Atlas Elawad, 
president of Refuel Our Fu- 


ous version, 


ler 50 years, Humanities 


Center changes its name 
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Since 1966, the Center has focused on interdisciplinary humanities studies. 


By DIANA HLA 
For The News-Letter 


The Humanities Center at 
Hopkins, which faced threat 
of closure last school year, 
has changed its name to the 
Department of Comparative 
Thought and Literature. For 
some graduate students, the 
name change fails to reflect 
the department’s academic 
focus and erases the history 
of the Center. 

The decision to change 
the name was announced 
online on Nov. 20 and was 
put in place on Jan. 1. Ac- 
cording to the online an- 
nouncement, the new name 
recognizes the depart- 
ment’s focus on the inter- 
section of literature, phi- 
losophy and aesthetics. 

The Center was estab- 
lished in 1966 as an inter- 
disciplinary humanities 
consortium under the lead- 
ership of Charles Singleton. 
Throughout the years, the 
department has run a grad- 
uate program and main- 


tained an active program of 
visiting scholars, professors 
and lecturers. 

In 2016, the University 
considered closing the Cen- 
ter but ultimately decided 
not to in 2017. Graduate stu- 
dents created a campaign 
called “Hands off the Hu- 
manities” and held several 
protests to rally against the 
threat of closure. The Uni- 
versity commissioned a 
review committee in Janu- 
ary 2017 to determine the 
future of the department. 

The committee in Janu- 
ary 2017 recommended 
that the Center narrow 
its academic scope and 
then gave options to ei- 
ther retain its current 


name or rename it to re- 


flect its change in focus. 

To choose a new name, 
the faculty in the depart- 
ment were asked to contrib- 
ute ideas for new names, 
and collectively came to 
their final choice. 

In March, Betsy Bryan, 
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ture (Refuel), demonstra- 
tions have been one of the 
most effective tools in the 
organization’s fight for the 
University to divest from 
the fossil fuel industry. Ela- 
wad believes their protests 
led to the University’s deci- 
sion to divest from thermal 
coal companies. 


Like other student 
leaders, Elawad said that 
the guidelines infringe 


on students’ right to free 
speech and may prevent 
them from speaking out 
on important issues. 
“Increased administra- 
tive involvement in these 
kinds of matters always 
results in réstricted stu- 
dent voices and restricted 
expression,” he said. 


After the University re- 
leased their first draft of the 
guidelines in April 2017, sev- 
eral student organizations, 
including Refuel, published 
an op-ed in The News-Letter 
outlining their concerns. 
During the fall 2017 semes- 
ter, administrators reached 
out to those organizations, 
which included Refuel, Stu- 


Alum n gifts $79 million to 
philosophy department 


| By JAMIE SCHARF 
| For The News-Letter 


Hopkins alum William H. 


| Miller donated $75 million to 


| the University’s philosophy 
| department in January. The 


| gram, 


donation, the largest ever to 


| a university philosophy pro- 


made national head- 


will be divided between 
the graduate and under- 
xraduate programs. 

Bett said that most of the 
donation is going to be set 
aside to endow new posi- 
tions. The money will also 
go to graduate student fund- 
ing, post-doctoral fellow- 


ships and undergraduate 
lines, and programs 
| the depart- and _cours- 
| ment will es. 
| now bear “The donation Bett said 
the name: Neetiresttia that the de- 
| William H. 3 ’ partment 
Miller De- stereotype that will — in- 
partment of you can’t do crease from 
Philosophy. ; ¢ ; 13 faculty 
Miller, anything witha seaiiiace 
an investor philsophy major.” to 22 over 
noted for ; the next 10 
successfully — JACK VALENTI, years. The 
beating the SENIOR depart- 
market for f ; ment will 
15 years, also seek 
worked ona to hire ad- 


Ph.D. in philosophy from 
Hopkins but left to pursue 
money management be- 
fore completing his disser- 


| tation. He asserts that phi- 
| losophy helped him with 


investment strategies. 
Richard Bett, professor 
and chair of the philosophy 


department, said that he ex- 


| pects to use the gift to grow 


dents for a Democratic Soci- | 
ety (SDS) and the Sexual As- | 


sault Resource Unit (SARU), 


in order to solicit input on | 


the guidelines during the 
revision process. 

According to Vice Pro- 
vost Kevin Shollenberger, 
the version of the guide- 
lines released in April was 
intended to be a draft but 
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the department into one 
that rivals those of the Uni- 
versity’s peer institutions. 
“We've always suffered 
from our small size,” Bett 
said. “With that number 
of new positions, we’ll be 
at the same number as the 
leading departments.” 
Plans on how to allocate 
the donation have not been 
finalized, and it is unclear 
how the money or faculty 


ditional postdocs. 

The new faculty members 
will allow the department 
to significantly increase the 
number of courses offered, 
many in areas that are not 
currently taught. 

Bett’s personal goal is to 
find a faculty member who 
could teach Eastern Phi- 
losophy. Currently, the de- 
partment only works with 
Western philosophy. 

“I've thought for a long 
time, it'd be great to hire 
someone who does Chinese 
philosophy, and I know the 
East Asian studies program 
would appreciate that,” he 
said. “With the size we are 
now, it never seemed like it 
was a top priority.” 

He feels that there would 
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Hopkins study evaluates BPD tactics for gun control 


By KATY WILNER 
Staff Writer 


The Johns Hopkins 
Center for Gun Policy and 
Research released a study 
in January evaluating the 
tactics of the Baltimore 
Police Department (BPD) 
to counter gun violence 
in the City. According to 
the study, sending plain- 
clothes officers into areas 
with high levels of crime 
is the most effective way to 
reduce gun violence. 


Using this method, 
known as the Violent 
Crime Impact Section 


(VCIS), BPD stations police 
officers dressed in casual 
attire such as jeans and 


shirts in “hot spots” to find 
guns owned illegally by 
individuals with histories 
of gun offenses and violent 
gangs. 

Daniel Webster, a 
Bloomberg professor of 
American health in the De- 
partment of Health Policy 
and Management, is the 
director of the Center and 
an author of the report. 

He said that the new 
study builds on the Cen- 
ter’s past research on illegal 
gun seizure tactics. 

“We've been able to dem- 
onstrate in a number of stud- 
ies that [those tactics] lead to 
fewer people being shot both 
in homicides as well as sui- 
cides,” Webster said. 


The study, titled “Estimat- 
ing the Effects of Law En- 
forcement and Public Health 
Interventions Intended to 
Reduce Gun Violence in 
Baltimore,” found that VCIS 
resulted in a 12 to 13 percent 
decrease in homicides in the 
violent areas, along with a 
18 to 20 percent decrease in 
non-fatal shootings. 

VCIS has proved con- 
troversial since its incep- 
tion in July 2007. Many of 
the plainclothes officers 
have faced allegations of 
mistreating citizens and 
falsely reporting overtime 
pay. Some of these com- 
plaints have led to lawsuits 
against the City, and some 
say it heightens the com- 


munity’s distrust of police 
officers. 

Webster addressed the 
controversy, saying that 
while VCIS was one focus 
of the study, the research- 
ers also hoped to address 
the implications of BPD’s 
practices. 

“What’s important is 
their mission,” he. said. 
“How are they super- 
vised, trained, rewarded 
or — when they need to be 
— sanctioned?” 

Many researchers have 
sought a solution to Bal- 
timore’s_ rising homicide 
rate, particularly focusing 
on violent areas of the city. 
Webster said that he hoped 
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The value of music in vinyl 
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argues that listening 


to vinyl revives the 
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Johns Hopkins Kimmel Cancer Center develops 
CancerSEEK, a single blood test that can diagnose 
eight different cancers. 
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Dean Sanchez reflects Out of the Blocks producers talk audio storytelling 
on her time at Hopkins 


COURTESY OF SANCHEZ 
Hopkins hired Sanchez in 2013. 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 


News & Features Editor 


Interim Dean of Student 
Life Tiffany Sanchez, who 
joined Hopkins in 2013, 
will be leaving Feb. 14 to 
become Vice President for 
Student Affairs at Steven- 
son University. 

The News-Letter sat down 
for a final interview with 
Sanchez to discuss her ex- 
perience at Hopkins and 
her plans for the future. 

She said that the most 
important thing she 
learned at Hopkins was 
how to build an effective 
team as her staff members 
came and went. 

“When people _ leave, 
who do you recruit to bring 
on board? How do you cre- 
ate a group that really buys 
into what you're trying to 
do at an institution?” she 
said. “I think probably one 
of the things that I’ve been 
most proud of is the team 
that we’ve created in stu- 
dent engagement.” 

Sanchez said that one of 
the best parts of her job was 
meeting and working with 
students. 

“lve made some really 
great connections with stu- 
dents. There are student 
alums who still contact me 
for recommendation _let- 
ters,” she said. “It’s been 
really special 
to see them 


although her job has had 
challenging elements, she 
appreciated them for pro- 


Wendel Patrick, 


viding her with opportuni- | 


ties to grow. 

“I've learned about my- 
self and about my style and 
about working with oth- 
ers in ways that support 
them,” said. “I think 
that those are all valuable 
lessons.” 

One of Sanchez’s most 
impactful memories from 
her time at Hopkins was 
when students, faculty 
and staff participated in a 
demonstration in support 
of the Black Lives Matter 
movement. 

During the demonstra- 
tion, participants lined up 
along North Charles Street 
for a moment of silence. 

“That was probably, in 
my time here, one of the 
most powerful moments 
of community,” Sanchez 
said. “I really appreciated 
the opportunity to stand 


she 


By KAREN WANG 
Stall Writer 


Henkin and 
the pro- 
ducers of the WYPR show 
Out of the Blocks, spoke 
about the process of cre- 
ating a podcast and the 
importance of local story- 
telling in the Mattin Cen- 
ter on Jan. 23. Their show 
highlights the people who 
live on various blocks in 
Baltimore through inter- 
views and originally com- 
posed music. 

Henkin describes Out of 
the Blocks as a unique ex- 
perience in listening and 
interpreting others’ sto- 
ries. 

“Tt is an excuse to talk to 
strangers, a commitment 
to the belief that every- 
body’s got a story worth 


Aaron 


| telling and it is a license 


with students and faculty | 


and staff in such a visible 
Way.” 

Because of the connec- 
tions she has made here, 
Sanchez said that the deci- 
sion to leave Hopkins was a 
difficult one. 

“T’ve loved my time here, 
I've loved the students and 
I've really loved the staff 
that I’ve worked with,” she 
said. 

She explained that she 
and her _ eight-year-old 
daughter have decided to 
stay in the Baltimore area 
permanently, so she is al- 
ways looking for opportu- 
nities at nearby institutions. 

“The funny thing about 
higher ed is that you never 
know when ~ opportuni- 
ties are going to come up. 
There’s only so many col- 
leges here,” she said. “So 
when you are bound by a 
geographical radius to Bal- 
timore, you really have to 

take advan- 
tage of those 


as_ the O wT? things when 
hack ton I've learned they come 
experience qgbhout myself open.” 
here at Hop- At Ste- 
kins and then and about my venson, San- 
out into the style and about chez’s po- 
world.” ; : sition __ will 
Sanchez working with cover many 
also dis- ” of the same 
cussed how others. areas she 
she values — TIFFANY SANCHEZ, was involved 
the relation- DEAN OF with at Hop- 
ships she has STUDENT LIFE kins, such as 
formed with student —ac- 
fellow _ staff tivities, resi- 


members, both those who 
were already at Hopkins 
and those who came on 
board during her tenure. 

“These are people who 
are committed to social 
justice,” she said. “They 
are committed to learning 
and growing themselves 
as professionals. They are 
committed to Hopkins 
in terms of working with 
students 
ways.” 

Before coming to Hop- 
kins, where she has been for 
four and a half years, San- 
chez worked at American 
University in Washington, 
D.C. She described how the 
larger staff she supervises 
here has given her strategic 
planning and management 
experience. 

“When I was at Ameri- 
can University, I super- 
vised one full time staff 
member,” she said. “Here 
I’ve had the responsibility 
at different times for at least 
six direct reports.” 

Sanchez explained that 


7 tae 
7 5 ‘ 


in meaningful 


dential life and housing, 
multicultural affairs and 
counseling. 

“Those are all areas that 
I’m _ currently overseeing 
now,” Sanchez said. “It’s 
just that as the Interim 
Dean of Students I report 
to the VP of Student Affairs 
who has responsibility for 
the whole student affairs 
unit here. It’s just a different 
way of organizing things.” 

Sanchez, who will start 
her new position the day 
after she leaves the Univer- 
sity, hopes that Hopkins 
will remember her for the 
connections she made with 
members of the commu- 
nity, as well as for helping 
people connect with one 
another. 

“It’s about... feeling that 
all the things that we each 
do every day matter to 
someone,” she said. “And 
trying to help folks under- 
stand — staff and students 
alike — that they're seen 
and that they matter to our 
community.” 


4d = 


to listen,” Henkin said. 
“It’s also an experiment to 
radical empathy, and we 
like to hope that in its best 
moments it comes close to 
being a fulfillment of radio 
and audio’s potential for 
intimacy.” 

For each episode of the se- 
ries, Henkin interviews be- 
tween 25 and 30 people from 
the same block for an hour 


| each and pieces a few min- 


utes of each interview to- 
gether to form a condensed 
portrait of each block. 

“We've realized that 
each person on the block 
is like a tile on a mosaic 
[and] each block of our se- 
ries becomes a tile on the 
mosaic of the city itself,” 
Henkin said. 


Episodes highlight 
blocks in neighborhoods 
from all the city, 
ranging West Bal- 
timore to North 
to Waverly. They aim to 
gather stories from di- 
verse individuals in order 
to help listeners better un- 
derstand Baltimore. 

“The story of Baltimore 
is in the juxtaposition of all 
of us together, all at once. If 
any one of us were able to 
fathom that, it would be a 
crazy cosmic epiphany. Out 
of the Blocks is just a hint 
of that epiphany. It’s just a 
small dose of that steep un- 
derstanding.” 

Patrick, who composes 
the original accompani- 
ments for the series, dem- 
onstrated how he writes 
his music to enhance the 
meaning and emotion be- 
hind Henkin’s interviews. 
He uses MIDI data to layer 
different sounds and tones 
of various instruments. 

“MIDI data is all the data 
for the sound that you're 
hearing. You can follow the 
rise and fall of the notes,” 
Patrick said. “Each of these 
[bars] is an individual note, 
and if I touch one, you can 
actually hear it. I try to mu- 
sically and sonically mirror 
the interviews that Aaron 
has captured.” 

Patrick also captures 
specific background nois- 
es using his microphone 
and overlapping those 
noises with parts of the 
interview. 

“We have all these magi- 
cal moments that we come 
across doing the show, and 


over 
from 
Station 


my job is to enhance them 
using sound and music,” he 
said. 

The producers both stat- 
ed that they aim to conduct 
their interviews in areas of 
the city that are not neces- 
sarily well-known but are 
representative of the city as 
a whole. 

“We both knew the city 
relatively well, but we try 
to start with blocks that 
seem vibrant but that aren’t 
necessarily blocks that’ve 
gotten a chance at public- 
ity,” Patrick said. 

Henkin described the 
personal emotional _ toll 
that listening to these sto- 
ries can have but he also 
stressed how they affect 
him in a positive way. 

“Talking to strangers 
is a fascinating, beautiful 
and soul-changing mode 
of existence,” Henkin 
said. “For every story that 
bums me out and sticks in 
my head, there’s another 
story that makes me to- 
tally humbled by someone 
else’s resilience or hope. 
I'm grateful for both of 


COURTESY OF MORGAN OME 
Each episode of the WYPR show explores a different block in Baltimore. 


those kinds of stories: the 
ones that lift me up and 
the ones that emotionally 
bury me.” 

Junior Vanessa Richards 
said that while she hadn’t 
listened to Out of the Blocks 
she wanted to learn more 
about perceiving the world 
through sound. 

“IT knew that [the show] 
was something that explored 
different ways that sound 
and voice can be used to- 
gether,” Richards said. “I’ve 
learned to think about the 
world differently through 
sound. It’s interesting to see 
how other people apply that 
knowledge to their art and 
studies.” 

Junior Johnnie Johnson 
added that it was important 
to consider others’ perspec- 
tives. 

“It’s easy to get caught 
up with what you feel 
like you're going through 
and what you're doing,” 
she said. “We always see 
what's important to us and 
our world, but it’s hard to 
see what's important to 
someone else.” 


Former Hopkins prof. says Trump unfit for office 


By PETER JI 
Senior Staff Writer 


Last year, psychologist 


| John Gartner, a former as- 


sistant professor at the Hop- 
kins School of Medicine, 
made national news after 
declaring that U.S. President 
Donald Trump was men- 
tally unfit for office due to 
malignant narcissism and 
paranoid delusions. 

Gartner, who has au- 
thored books such as In 
Search of Bill Clinton: A Psy- 
chological Biography and 
The Hypomanic Edge, is the 
leader of an organization of 
psychologists called Duty 
to Warn, which aims to ap- 
ply the 25th Amendment to 
Trump to examine his fit- 
ness for office. 

The 25th Amendment 
lays out the steps needed 
to be taken by the Vice 
President and “such other 
body as Congress may by 
law provide” to remove 
the President from office 
whenever he “is unable to 
discharge the powers and 
duties of his office.” 

As of Wednesday, Duty 
to Warn has gathered over 
70,000 signatures on a peti- 
tion the group distributed 
last year, demanding that 
Trump be removed from of- 
fice due to mental unfitness. 

In January, Trump re- 
quested and passed the 
Montreal Cognitive As- 
sessment with full marks, 
according to White House 
physician Ronny Jackson. 
Gartner, however, says the 
Montreal test is only effec- 
tive for testing severe de- 
mentia and does not test 
higher brain functions. 

He believes that Trump 
requires more extensive 
psychological — screening 
and believes Trump has 


characteristics associated 
with cognitive decline. 

“The best way to see if 
someone is declining is to 
look at their baseline, but if 
you look at 10 years ago, he 
speaks more eloquently, he 
uses more superlatives, he 
speaks in full sentences,” 
Gartner said. “We have 
someone inclined by per- 
sonality toward impulsive 
behavior, we have someone 
whose judgement and im- 
pulse control is being im- 
paired.” 

While Gartner has never 
examined Trump’s mental 
condition in person, he be- 
lieves he can diagnose him 
via statements of Trump’s 
advisors and his public 
statements. This defies the 
American Psychological 
Association’s | Goldwater 
rule, which prohibits men- 
tal health professionals 
from making diagnoses 
without an in-person psy- 
chological interview. 

Gartner emphasized that 
the Goldwater Rule was a 
principle, rather than an 
actual rule or law. He also 
questioned the accuracy of 
in-person interviews, noting 
that the subject could lie. 

“The insistence on a psy- 
chiatric interview is kind of 
a fetish,” he said. “There’s no 
way here to do an interview. 
We're not allowed to see him 
afar, or from close. We're 
supposed to act like his 


“mental health is unknow- 


able, like God. What if the 
president has gross signs of 
mental instability, what are 
we supposed to do?” 
Gartner believes that 
Trump poses a danger to 
the public and that he has 
a duty to warn others about 
his instability using his 
professional knowledge. 
Alongside several other 
& 


— 


distinguished —_ psycholo- 
gists, Gartner has contrib- 
uted his analyses in a book 
called The Dangerous Case of 
Donald Trump. 

Gartner outlined four 
components to what he 
called Trump's ‘psychologi- 
cal unfitness’: malignant 
narcissism, paranoia, anti- 
social disorder and sadism. 

“A lot of political leaders 
have narcissism,” Gartner 
said. “But malignant nar- 
cissism includes paranoia, 
which Donald Trump pres- 
ents due to the demonization 
of minorities and the press.” 

He explained that ma- 
lignant narcissism is a 
condition that is similar 
to psychosis, a disorder 

where thoughts are im- 
paired and the person loses 
touch with reality. Gart- 
ner is concerned about the 
President’s judgement in 
a significant crisis, noting 
that malignant narcissism 
grows worse with power. 

“If he is a malignant 
narcissist, his narcissism is 
inflamed, and his paranoia 
also becomes inflamed,” 
Gartner said. “On the first 
day of his presidency, he 
claimed that his crowd 
size was the biggest ever, 

‘he said that Barack Obama 
was bugging his office and 
was afraid of someone poi- 
soning his food. He has 
classic grandiose and para- 
‘noid delusions.” 

Presidents have often 
been subject to psychologi- 
cal scrutiny by the public, 
from observations _ that 
Abraham Lincoln had “mel- 
ancholy” or depression as it 
is known today to observa- 
tions that Bill Clinton was 


a hypomanic. Scrutiny of 


the mental and_ physical 
health of the 2016 presiden- 
tial candidates was intense 


throughout the campaign in 
claims of Hillary Clinton’s 
failing health and Donald 
Trump’s temperamental un- 
fitness for office. 

Sophomore Julian Jack- 
son never thought that the 
psychological profile of a 
president was important be- 
fore Trump’s presidency and 
he thinks that it explains his 
controversial beliefs. 

“He has radical, outlier 
beliefs. I think people are 
getting used to his presi- 
dency,” he said. “If that’s the 
norm, that’s a bad direction 
for the country to take.” 

On the other hand, se- 
nior Monica Rodriguez 
believes that while Trump 
lacks the political back- 
ground to be president, 
diagnosing Trump as men- 
tally ill perpetuates stigma 
about mental illness. 

“Donald Trump is a 
shitty person, but that 
doesn’t mean he’s psy- 
chologically unstable,” 
Rodriguez said. “Saying 
that mental illness defines 
a person and makes them 
ineligible for something, 
that’s ridiculous. I don’t 
think that mental illness 
should be defined that 
way. I think that’s some- 
thing someone is strug- 
gling against.” 

Junior Richard De Los 
Santos Abreu, a neuro- 
science and_ psychology 
double major, says that the 
President's “unreasonable, 
illogical” statements make 
him — question Trump's 
mental fitness. 

“You can’t just say that 
based on the way he acts, 
we can prescribe medica- 


tion,” he said. “But there — 
_ are some behaviors that 


suggest diseases like re- 


petitive thoughts. oa bas . 
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SGA debates referendum Second Women’s March ie ra lo action 
lo Increase engagement 


By TRISHA PARAYIL 
For The News-Letter 


At their first meeting of 
the second 
Student 
sociation 


semester, the 
Government As- 
(SGA) discussed 
topics ranging from increas- 
ing participation at athletic 
events to creating a new stu- 
dent center. 

The meeting opened 
with Assistant Director of 
Athletics Kelsie Gory pro- 
posing a partnership be- 
tween SGA and the Athlet- 
ics Department to increase 
student involvement and 
attendance at home games 
for the men’s and women’s 
lacrosse teams. 

Gory mentioned that 
the home game on March 
3 would be a “Blue-Out,” 
with the first 500 people re- 
ceiving free blue shirts. 

SGA members proposed 
a number of ideas, includ- 
ing holding a tailgate with 
a hot chocolate bar, bring- 
ing rescue dogs and mak- 
ing Jay, the mascot, more 
prominent on campus. 

Senior Class Senator 
Sarah Zappone suggested 
several ways to increase 
student engagement. 

“A way to boost atten- 
dance would be to partner 
with student groups,” she 
said. “Maybe we can invite 
multicultural organizations 
to cook food and sell it, in- 
stead of having food trucks.” 

Executive Vice President 


AJ Tsang also met with the | 


Student Life Subcommittee 
of the Second Commission 
on Undergraduate Educa- 


tion, who expressed their | 
upporttor building.anew | 


student center. Sophomore 
Class Senator Olivia Cigar- 
roa and Freshman Class 
President Sam Schatmeyer 


worked with the Subcom- | 


mittee to write SGA’s pro- 
posal and resolution for 
the student center. 

Junior Class President 
Ash Panakam explained that 
the representatives, along 
with a faculty advisor, draft- 
ed and signed a contract for 
the junior class boat cruise 
that will be held on April 5. 

Sophomore Senator Dean 
Chien described a new grant 
initiative spearheaded by the 
sophomore class council. 

“Given the restrictions to 
student organization bud- 
gets, the sophomore class 
representatives will be giv- 
ing out individual grants 
that will be based on... ar- 
eas of need: Mental Health, 
School Spirit, Involvement 
in the Baltimore Communi- 
ty and Civic Engagement,” 
he said. 

Grants of $200 will be 
available to projects that 
will benefit the sophomore 
class in each of those four 
categories. 

SGA members then dis- 
cussed the possibility of 
holding a spring referen- 
dum to gather student input 
on the issues of a smoking 

‘ban on campus and the con- 
struction of a student center. 

Tsang explained that 
900 signatures are needed 
to hold the referendum, 
after which at least a third 
of the student body has to 
vote on it. 

“The SGA is bound to 
the outcome of the vote 
and has to recognize it as 
statistically significant, 
that this is what the stu- 
dent body wants,” he said. 

The SGA members de- 
bated merits of having the 
students vote on the smok- 


ing ban and the construc- 


£ 


— 


Ve 


tion of the student center 

on the same ballot. 
Schatmeyer and Senior 

Class Senator Tatiana So- 


renson both agreed that the | 


topics were too dissimilar to 
appear on one referendum. 

However, Senior Class 
President Kwame _ Alston 
disagreed, citing the diffi- 
culties of getting students 
to answer two separate ref- 
erendums. 

Executive Secretary 
Rushabh Doshi stressed that 
having a diversity of issues 
on the referendum would 
prompt more to participate. 

“More people will come, 
because they may be more 
opinionated on one topic 
than the other,” he said. 

Panakam did not believe 
that one issue should be ex- 
cluded in favor of the other. 

“As long as the issues 
are a priority for the SGA, 
it should be a priority on 
the referendum,” she said. 
“Hopkins should give 
their students the voice 
to decide what to do. [The 
smoking ban] can be a 
priority 50 years into the 
future if that is what stu- 
dents want.” 

SGA members briefly dis- 
cussed the University’s new- 
ly released guidelines on 
free expression but decided 
to move further discussion 
to next week’s meeting. 


Grad students weigh in on 


| cused 


By KELECHI 
NWANKWOALA 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins students gath- 
ered alongside thousands 
of Baltimore residents in 
the War Memorial Plaza 
on Jan. 20 to take part in 
a protest commemorating 
the first anniversary of the 
Women’s March. Protesters 
in cities across the coun- 
try donned pink hats and 
hoisted signs calling for 
women’s rights. 

This year’s march, called 
“Power to the Polls,” fo- 
on encouraging 
Americans to vote in the 
2018 midterm elections. 

Many activists have also 
stressed the importance 
of standing in solidarity 


_ with marginalized groups 


like undocumented immi- 
grants, women of color and 
the LGBTQ community. 

Senior Taylor Veracka 
said that she appreciated 
the diversity of voices rep- 
resented at the March. 

“Tt was really great to see 
a ton of different women 
come together,” she said. 
“Tt was nice to hear from 


| so many different people 


in the Baltimore commu- 
nity that I didn’t necessar- 
ily know of before or hadn’t 
heard speak.” 

Freshman Sabrina Ep- 
stein organized a group 
of students to attend the 
March, including several 


| members of Hopkins Femi- 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ 
Senior Staff Writer 


The recently passed Re- 
publican tax bill ultimately 
did not include a provision 
that would have classified 
graduate student tuition 
waivers as taxable income. 
However, many graduates 
have criticized the Univer- 
sity for inadequately sup- 
porting and communicating 
with them while the provi- 
sion was being considered. 

Congress signed the final 
version of the Republican tax 
bill, the Tax Cuts and Jobs 
Act, into law on Dec. 22, 2016. 
This bill includes changes 
that will affect individuals, 
families and corporations. 

The provision that con- 
cerned graduates would 
have repealed tax exemp- 
tions on tuition waivers for 
graduate students employed 
as teaching and research as- 
sistants. 

Had this provision been 
included in the final ver- 
sion of the bill, many stu- 
dents across the country 
would have seen their taxes 
increase dramatically. At 
Hopkins, some graduate 
students would have seen a 
dramatic reduction in their 
pay, jeopardizing their abil- 


ity to pursue graduate or 


doctoral degrees. — 

_ Graduate students like 
Rhiannon Miller, a sociology 
PhD student, were relieved 
the provision — ultimately 


failed. Miller also believes _ 


that the negative effects of 
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The Republican tax bill omits the provision to tax graduate tuition waivers. 


the provision’ outweighed 
any possible justifications. 

“A lot of the analysis I 
had read and _ professors 
around campus suggested 
that it seemed unlikely that 
it would be included be- 
cause... it’s actually such a 
small source of revenue,” 
Miller said. “It would have 
very large consequences in 
terms of the amount of sup- 
port that universities could 
provide.” 

Ding Xuan Ng, an eco- 
nomics PhD student, said 
that he was disappointed 
that the University did not 
provide firm support or 
guarantee that graduate 
students would be protect- 
ed from the bill. 

“While the tax bill was 
still in committee... we were 
hoping for the administra- 
tion to come forward more 
directly to tell us that we 
would be insulated from the 
effects of the bill, no matter 
what happened,” Ng said. 

Matthias Lalisse, a cog- 
nitive science PhD student, 
also said that he felt the 
administration’s response 
was insufficient compared 
to that of peer institutions. 
Additionally, both Lalisse 
and Ng reflected on whether 
graduate student tuition fees 
are actually necessary, par- 
ticular for upper-level PhD 
students who receive tuition 
waivers, are no longer en- 
rolled in classes, and primar- 
ily function as researchers. 

“It’s kind of a transpar- 
ently misleading gambit 


e) 


— 


nists. 

“Lead- 
ing a group 
of Hopkins 
students to 
the March 
was in- 
credibly 
energiz- 
ing,” she 
wrote in 
an email to 
The News- 
Letter. al 
hope my 
peers were 
as inspired 
to become 
more 
tive in the 
Baltimore 
community 
as I felt.” 

Political figures, activ- 
ists and other prominent 
female leaders spoke at 
the rally. State’s Attorney 
Marilyn. Mosby and May- 
or Catherine Pugh were 
among the speakers. 

Mosby is the youngest 
chief prosecutor of a major 
American city. 

“Warrior women, we are 
here today, standing united,” 
she said during her speech. 
“We as women are the foun- 
dation of our communities.” 

Melanie Hood Wilson, a 
graduate of the Community 
College of Baltimore Coun- 
ty, also spoke at the rally. 
She said that recent cul- 
tural shifts like the #MeToo 
movement, which calls at- 
tention to the scope of sex- 


ac- 


new tax bill 


on [the University’s] part to | 


try to put forward this illu- 
sion, because we never end 
up paying tuition,” Lalisse 
said. “It allows them to say 
without any evidence that 
we are primarily students.” 

Other prominent chang- 
es in the Tax Cuts and Jobs 
Act include the repealing of 
the individual health man- 
date in 2019. This mandate, 
part of the Affordable Care 
Act, requires that Ameri- 
cans enroll in a health in- 
surance plan or face a tax 
penalty. This change is pro- 
jected to lead to an increase 
in tax premiums, resulting 
in 13 million fewer Ameri- 
cans with health insurance 
over the next decade. 

The bill also contains the 
largest one-time corporate 
tax cut in history. This plan 
also lowers tax rates for in- 
dividuals and families at 
almost every income level, 
including those in the high- 
est income bracket. 

Miller expressed disap- 
pointment that the bill pro- 
vides tax breaks to higher 
income tax brackets. 

“On the whole, it seems 
that middle class families 
will break even, more or 
less,” Miller said. “I am cer- 
tainly disheartened to learn 
that the majority of those 
who will benefit are in the 
higher tax brackets.” 

Lalisse also commented 
on the bill as a whole. While 
he is relieved that graduate 
tuition waivers remain un- 
taxed, he thinks that the tax 
plan could have negative ef- 
fects in the long term. 

“It comes along with 
a massive redistribution 
of wealth to the top,” he 
said. “That's a real threat 
to democracy, as well as 
the government's ability 
to sustain essential social 
programs that are prob- 
ably going to be massively 
cut in the next few years. 
It’s a massive catastro- 
phe.” 


COURTESY OF KELECHI NWANKWOALA 
Community members and Hopkins students came together for the Baltimore Women’s March. 


ual harassment, and Time’s 
Up, a coalition of women 
fighting sexual harassment 
in Hollywood and other in- 
dustries, put feminism in a 
global spotlight. 

“This was the year femi- 
nism went as mainstream as 
it has been in my lifetime,” 
she said at the rally. “Inter- 
sectionality has risen from 
the obscurity of feminist ac- 
ademia to a commonly used 
phrase, a rallying cry, a de- 
mand for our inclusion and 
a recognition of our value.” 

Many of the speakers 
called for action. Mosby 
stressed the importance of 
community leadership and 
organizing. 

“We are not just going 
to march today. It’s time 
to strategize, it’s time to 
implement,” she said. “We 
will fight for better schools 
for our children. We will 
fight for safer communities 
for our family. We will fight 
for better wages. We will 
fight for more opportuni- 
ties for every girl to realize 
her God-given potential.” 

Veracka said it was im- 
portant for continued ac- 
tivism because change 
would not necessarily hap- 
pen fast. She added that 
the 2018 midterm elections 
were of critical importance. 

“There’s so much poten- 
tial for. change in smaller 


levels of government,” 
she said. 
“Change in 


Congress and 


ing ourselves. They’re en- 
couraging people to get 
out there more and work 
together in the commu- 
nity.” 

Epstein wrote that po- 
litical representation is im- 
portant for a diverse range 
of women. She referenced 
the recent Time Magazine 
cover, which depicted the 
faces of dozens of women 
running for office this year. 

“A woman running for 
my own congressional dis- 
trict, which has never been 
represented by a woman, 
was included,” she wrote. 
“I hope this movement 
leads to more representa- 
tion for women and non- 
binary individuals in gov- 
ernment, because that is 
valuable progress.” 

Epstein also called for 
greater representation of 
women with disabilities. 

Freshman Madeline 
Amonick agreed that great- 
er political representation 
is important for women in 
marginalized communities. 

“I would love to see 
more representation of 
women of color and LG- 
BTQ individuals in posi- 
tions of power,” Amonick 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “People need 
to recognize the absolute 
need for  intersectional 
feminism, and the best 
way to embrace that is pro- 
moting these 
groups of 
women and 
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Maryland Senator Ben 
Cardin urged participants 
of the March to vote in the 
next election. 

“We need the March, 
the movement, to have that 
wave at the ballot box in 2018 
so that we can win back the 
United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and the United 
States Senate and get up at 
the work of all the people of 
the United States of Ameri- 
ca,” he said. 

According to Veracka, 
this year’s March differed 
from the first demonstration 
in 2017, because it focused 
the anger of its participants 
toward a clearer mission. 

She added that the first 
March closely followed Pres- 
ident Trump’s inauguration. 

“It was only a couple of 
months after the election 
and everyone was still so 
upset and it was raw,” she 
said. “They’re trying to 
turn the focus to be some- 
thing more productive 
rather than just express- 


the movement's goals. 

“Feminism is about 
equality, and if you believe 
in equality then you should 
be a feminist,” she wrote. 
“I can’t stand those who 
are uncomfortable with 
feminism, because for me 
it comes off like they are 
comfortable with inequal- 
ity and injustice.” 

Veracka said that, de- 
spite the organizing from 
Hopkins Feminists, she 
was disappointed in the 
turnout from Hopkins. She 
said that it was important 
for Hopkins students to be 
more involved in commu- 
nity activism. 

“It definitely felt like 
Hopkins was less mobi- 
lized than last year,” she 
said. “With such a large 
presence that Hopkins has 
in Baltimore, if you think 
about the various levels 
of privilege the students 
here on campus have, it’s 
important for us to at least 
show support.” 
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Study looks Hopkins students demonstrate at People’s March for Justice 


al BP) gun 
control 


strategies 


GUN POLICY, rrom Al 
to evaluate the implica- 
tions of ot 
methods. 

“What hasn’t been stud- 
ied sufficiently is the de- 
gree to which those kind 
of units cross the line of 
unconstitutional policing 
that cause the community 
to lose trust in the police,” 
Webster said. 

The BPD did not respond 
to a request for comment. 


some 


down in spring 2017 by 
former Baltimore Police 
Commissioner Kevin Da- 
vis. 

According to Webster, 
the study aims to provide 
lawmakers with the infor- 
mation they need to create 
better gun control poli- 
cies. 

“We work very closely 
with people who are in 
positions to make chang- 
es, 
trying to operate in a place 


Webster said. “We’re | 


where we are providing | 


decision makers with the 
best evidence to make 


their decisions and their | 


strategies so we get better 
outcomes.” 

Over the past 20 years, 
the Center has researched 
a number of issues relating 
to gun violence, includ- 
ing youth safety. Current 
research on firearm safety 
seeks to prevent youths 
from accessing improperly 
stored firearms, reducing 
the rate of accidental shoot- 
ings and teen suicides. 


Dr. Peter Beilenson, a | 


Hopkins professor and for- 
mer Baltimore City Health 
Commissioner, said that 
the City should reopen 
Operation Safe Kids, a 
campaign to monitor and 
support high-risk juvenile 
offenders. Operation Safe 
Kids worked closely with 
about 150 youths with pre- 
vious criminal records. 

The youths were close- 
ly monitored. Their ab- 
sences from school were 
documented, and if there 
were ongoing issues with 
current school placement, 
students were relocated. 
They worked closely with 
case managers. 

“The estimate is that at 
any given time in Baltimore 
there are probably 300 to 
500 juveniles who are truly 
at risk of shooting or being 
shot,” he said. “You have to 
reach several hundred peo- 
ple, which they did with 
Operation Safe Kids.” 

He went on to say that 
Baltimore had the highest 
number of juvenile homi- 
cides in the United States 
in the early 2000s. In many 
cases, the program was an 
alternative to juvenile de- 
tention. 

Beilenson said there was 
a 45 percent reduction in 
repeat offenses. He added 
that the biggest problem 

_was simply the number of 
guns in Baltimore. 

{There are] literally as 
many guns as people in 
Baltimore, mostly in illegal 
hands,” he said. “You have 
to address people who are 
at risk of shooting or being 
shot while keeping them 
alive, trying to generate 
a new generation of kids 
who don’t go down the 


path of this behavior.” — 
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COURTESY OF LUCAS MIRANDA 


The People’s March for Justice brought together Hopkins students and Baltimore community members. 


By DIVA PAREKH 


| Copy Editor 
VCIS was officially shut | 


Members of the Hop- 
kins and Baltimore com- 
munity joined a demon- 
stration organized by the 
People’s Power Assembly 
(PPA) on Jan. 13. Officially 
named the People’s March 


| for Justice, the event ad- 


dressed the _protestor’s 
concerns about the Bal- 
timore Police  Depart- 


ment (BPD) infringing on 
the rights of community 
members and _ drawing 


| city resources away from 


other public institutions 
like schools. 

The morning of the 
March, a group of Hop- 
kins students gathered 
on the Beach. Representa- 
tives from several student 
groups spoke about their 
motivations for getting in- 
volved in the demonstra- 
tion and told students how 
to respond if police showed 
up. 

Students for a Democrat- 
ic Society (SDS) and Tzedek 
(formerly known as Jews 
Giving a Fuck at Hopkins) 
created a Facebook event 
for interested students and 
coordinated efforts with 
PPA. 

Other student orga- 
nizations who  partici- 
pated were Students for 
Justice in Palestine (SJP), 
the Black Student Union 
(BSU), Voice for Choice 
and Teachers ‘and _ Re- 
searchers United (TRU). 

The Hopkins contingent 
joined Baltimore commu- 
nity members at McKeldin 
Square, where PPA lead- 
ers, Baltimore community 
members and Hopkins stu- 
dents made short speeches 
about the causes behind the 
March. 

The group then marched 
to the Police Administra- 
tion Building on East Fay- 
ette and President Street, 
where organizers and com- 
munity members made a 
few more speeches before 
the March disbanded. 

Protesters shouted 
chants such as “BPD, KKK, 
How many kids did you 
kill today?” and “Up up 
with education, down 
down with deportation” 
and held signs with anti- 
BPD slogans. Many oth- 
ers carried signs with the 
names of people killed in 
police shootings. 

Organizers did not col- 
laborate with the police 
when planning the March, 
which involved walking 
through busy streets near 
the Inner Harbor and ob- 
structing traffic. 

About 10 minutes after 
the March began, police 
cars and motorbikes be- 
gan to follow the group. 
Several police officers told 
demonstrators to get off 
the street. 

According to SDS Co- 


President Mira Wattal, 
who witnessed a police of- 
ficer grab a protester from 
the sidelines and question 
them, there were minimal 
altercations between police 
officers and protesters. 

“They were obviously 
trying to corral us in, they 
were yelling at us, but they 
didn’t really break up the 
crowd. It was maybe one in- 
cident on the outskirts, one 
altercation,” she said. 

Wattal attributed this 
to the presence of college 
students, specifically Hop- 
kins students, at the dem- 
onstration. 

“Historically, when there 
are Hopkins students at an 
event in Baltimore, police 
presence is usually less ag- 
gressive,” Wattal said. “As 
college students, we have 
the privilege of being treat- 
ed differently by the law, 
which makes me angry, 
because not everyone else 
in Baltimore gets that same 
treatment.” 

The People’s March was 
initially organized in re- 
sponse to Mayor Catherine 
Pugh canceling the annual 
MLK Day Parade and re- 
placing it with a day of ser- 
vice. 

Though Pugh eventually 
reinstated the parade in re- 
sponse to a citywide outcry, 
the PPA decided to go for- 
ward with the March. 

PPA Member Sharon 
Black explained why the 
PPA decided to continue 
with the March, emphasiz- 
ing the BPD’s occupation of 
Harlem Park after the fatal 
shooting of a homicide de- 
tective. 

“The PPA has been or- 
ganizing around the issue 
of police racism and cor- 
ruption, and _ particularly 
the occupation that took 
place in Harlem Park after 
the scandal of the officer 
who was killed, most like- 
ly by his own,” she said. 
“Instead, the community 
was targeted for some time 
and [was placed] on lock- 
down.” 

Black discussed how 
police brutality and in- 
fringement of Baltimore 
citizens’ rights in Harlem 
Park called for some form 
of community action. 

“Our demonstration was 
against police corruption 
in Baltimore City. But then 
the mayor cancelled the 
original Dr. King parade, 
and we wanted to have a 
People’s March,” she said. 
“We've been fighting to di- 
vest money out of the po- 
lice department and put it 
into education.” 

Tzedek founding mem- 
ber Miranda Bachman 
agreed, further address- 
ing the implications of the 
events in Harlem Park. 

“The Baltimore Police 
Department's illegal occu- 
pation of the Harlem Park 
neighborhood in West 


Baltimore is a clear exam- 
ple of how police depart- 
ments — which are highly 
militarized, over-funded, 
and corrupt — terrorize 
poor black neighborhoods 
without any accountabil- 
ity,” she wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “For al- 
most a week, people were 
not let into their homes or 
allowed outside of them, 
they were held at check- 
points, they lost their jobs 
and wages. This cannot be 
ignored or condoned, and 
the city is doing just that.” 
Bachman, 


deadly police violence 
in Palestine is intricately 
tied to the physical abuse, 
shoot-to-kill policies, po- 
lice murders, racial profil- 
ing, mass spying and sur- 
veillance, detention and 
excessive force we see by 
the BPD.” 

Samantha Agarwal, a 
graduate student in the 
sociology department and 
member of TRU, spoke on 
the Beach about the Hop- 
kins administration’s reli- 
ance on contracted work- 
ers. 

“Through — subcontract- 
ing, Hopkins pushes the 
responsibilities of being an 
employer on third parties, 
instead of hiring directly, al- 
lowing it to circumvent labor 
laws and pay lower wages,” 
she said. “Subcontracted 
employees at Hopkins often 
have no benefits and have 
fewer job protections.” 

Agarwal addressed the 
impact that Hopkins as an 
institution has had on Bal- 
timore neighborhoods. 

“We look to Hopkins 
and we see a microcosm of 
the racial injustices which 
plague our society. This is 
seen in its appalling lack of 
black faculty and student 
body, its labor practices 

which disad- 
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younger students who will 
be at Hopkins longer and 
can continue this work,” 
she wrote. “One of the 
March organizers told me 
that when we got off the 
bus, we looked like the cav- 
alry coming.” 

SJP member Naisa Rah- 
man felt that it was impor- 
tant for Hopkins students 
to get more involved in 
events organized by grass- 
roots organizations in the 
Baltimore community. 

When addressing the 
group of Hopkins students 
on the Beach prior to the 
March, she noted the bru- 
tality of the Baltimore Po- 
lice force in the context of 
their military-level train- 
ing. She discussed the 
history of the BPD’s rela- 
tionship with the Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) that 
began in 2002. 

“The people of this city 
do not deserve for their 
money to be used to arm 
and militarize the police 
further,” Rahman = said. 
“SJP joins this March be- 
cause we recognize that 


Demonstrators shouted anti-BPD slogans and paid homage to victims 


istration Building, Sharon 
Black further discussed the 
idea of housing inequality 
and privatization in Balti- 
more, emphasizing the im- 
portance of young people 
in continuing the fight. 

“Forty percent of pub- 
lic housing in Baltimore 
City is being torn down 
and privatized. I don’t 
think the mayor or any 
of the powers that be, the 
people that run this city, 
they don’t give a damn,” 
she said. “They don’t care 
where these people go. Put 
them way out in the coun- 
ty where they can’t get in 
touch with their families; 
let them starve; let them 
live in the streets.” 

Black also discussed how 
some neighborhoods in Bal- 
timore, including hers, had 
water shut off on certain 
blocks for up to five days, 
emphasizing the importance 
of direct action to hold City 
institutions accountable. 

In her speech before the 
March, Wattal talked about 
the responsibility Hopkins 
students have as members of 


the Baltimore community. 

“We're part of the prob- 
lem because Hopkins stu- 
dents can and do conduct 
drone research and weap- 
ons research. Even though 
we're outsiders, we're Hop- 
kins students and we're 
part of the problem, we 
might be a part of the solu- 
tion,” she said. “We’re here 
today because we're not po- 
litically apathetic.” 

BSU President Kwame 
Alston agreed, further 
addressing the part he 
believe Hopkins students 
need to play in helping 
and empowering the com- 
munity. Drawing from 
his personal experience 
as a Baltimore native who 
went through the pub- | 
lic school system, Alston | 
talked about how educa- | 
tion budget cuts endan- 
ger schools and families 
throughout the City. 

“When schools _ shut 
down, people’s parents 
have to stay home from | 
work, and they’re threat- 
ened with losing their jobs 
because they have to take 
care of their kids,” he said. 

Baltimore City, accord- 
ing to Alston, invests 
$15,000 per student in 
its schooling system, as 
opposed to Montgom- 
ery County, which in- 
vests $17,000 and other 
school districts across the 
country that invest over 
$20,000. He discussed the 
lack of infrastructure in 
Baltimore schools, which 
has been causing heating 
issues in schools for over a 
decade even though it just 
recently gained media at- 
tention. 

At the event in McK- 
eldin Square, a Baltimore ~ 
City Public School teach- 
er shared her experience 
during the heating crisis 
that several public schools 
experienced earlier in 
January, which prompted 
outcry among teachers 
and parents. 

“The students looked 
at me and said ‘do some- 
thing, do something’ I 
couldn’t do anything. I 
could not turn on the heat 
and keep them warm. I 
could not dismiss them to 
go home,” she said. 

Alston added that even 
when heaters are intro- 
duced in Baltimore schools, 
the poor infrastructure 
causes fuses to break as a 
result of the power drawn 
by the heaters. 

“As you march today, 
just remember that as 
Hopkins students, we di- 
rectly benefit from a lot of 
the reasons why there is 
not funding, we directly 
benefit from the develop- 
ment of Harbor East, we 
directly benefit from the 
gentrification of Reming- 
ton,” he said. “Keep those 
[BCPS] students in the 
back of your mind.” 
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PHILOSOPHY, From Al 
be a lot of student interest 
in Eastern Philosophy. 

“At the freshman open 
house every year, someone 
almost always asks, do you 
do non-Western philosophy? 
And up until now we've had 
to say no,” Bett said. 

Bett believes that an in- 
crease in the amount of 
faculty will alleviate what 
he terms “selective excel- 
lence” — competency in a 
few areas but inadequacy 
in others. 

“In philosophy, selective 
excellence is not a success- 
ful thing. The assumption 
is everywhere. You really 
have to compound base- 
line understanding across 
a number of fields in order 
to cover any subject at all,” 
he said. 

Bett noted that in phi- 
losophy, the department's 
quality and capacity for 
critical thinking depends 
on large-scale academic de- 
bate, which he believes is 
constrained by the relative- 
ly low number of faculty. 

He noted the importance 
of this donation for the hu- 
manities in general at Hop- 
kins, which may lead to 
growth in other humanities 
departments because new 


Humanities 


HUMANITIES, From Al 

a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern 
Studies and vice dean of 
humanities and social sci- 
ences, was appointed as 
the interim chair, replacing 
Professor and former Chair 
Hent de Vries. 

The decision surprised 
students and faculty in 
the Center, since they 
were not informed ahead 
of time, and Bryan had no 
prior affiliation with the 
Center. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Bryan explained that 
faculty were directly in- 
volved in choosing a name 


for the Center. 
“I asked the current 
faculty for department 


names that would best 
represent what the de- 
partment does. The name 
‘Comparative Thought 
and Literature’ was the re- 
sult of anumber of discus- 
sions, all trending in the 
same direction,” Bryan 
wrote. “The younger fac- 
ulty... have really guided 
the trajectory the last year 
and most particularly dur- 
ing this fall’s search.” 

Leonardo Lisi, associate 
professor and the Center's 
director of undergraduate 
studies, explained the gen- 
eral thought process behind 
choosing the new name. He 
said that the department, as 
the Humanities Center, had 
offered Comparative Litera- 
ture to graduate students as 
one of the tracks. 

“The initial name that 
emerged was ‘Comparative 
Literature/ so we looked 
for a name that resonated 
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Hopkins received the largest ever donation to a philosophy department 


hires may come with sec- 
ondary appointments. 

“It’s a big sort of shot in 
the arm for someone to give 
this amount of money to any 
humanities field,” Bett said. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Miller said that he 
originally intended to incor- 
porate the donation into his 
will. However, University 
President Ronald J. Daniels 
persuaded him to give the 
donation during his lifetime. 

“Daniels convinced me 
that doing it now would be 
much more rewarding, as 
I could have some involve- 
ment in the process and 
see the donation’s impact,” 
Miller wrote. 

Miller, who will not be 
dictating the money’s allo- 
cation, also explained that 
the donation was part of 
what he called a “broader 
estate-planning exercise.” 

“Tt was time for me to be- 
gin what museums call ‘de- 
accessioning’ — getting rid 
of stuff instead of accumu- 
lating more,” he wrote. 

Miller wrote that his do- 
nation is aimed at address- 
ing a lack of funding in the 
humanities today. He be- 
lieves that higher education 
is focusing more heavily 


on STEM because there is a | 


widespread perception that 
liberal arts have little value. 

“Many schools are cut- 
ting back their support for 
departments such as Eng- 
lish and Philosophy. I hope 
this gift ad- 
ditional support for these 
underfunded but critically 
important Miller 
wrote. 


encourages 


areas,” 


He believes that the hu- 
manities do not need to 
necessarily be practical to 
be worth studying. 

“I agree with the literary 
critic and former Hopkins 
professor Stanley Fish, who, 
when asked what the hu- 
manities were good for, re- 
plied that they were good for 
nothing. He said they were 
good in and of themselves 
and needed no further ratio- 
nale,” Miller wrote. 

Like Bett, Miller hopes 
the department will turn 
to Eastern philosophy, 
noting that it was ne- 
glected in most Western 
philosophy departments 
despite its influence on 
thinkers like Emerson and 
Thoreau. 

Miller also hopes the 
department will develop 
offerings in American phi- 
losophy, the philosophy of 
physics and the philosophy 
of space and time. 

Sophomore Adam Kat- 
wan, a philosophy major, 
would like to see the philos- 
ophy department integrate 
new faculty members who 
can specialize in different 
styles of Western philoso- 
phy that are more promi- 
nent in other countries. 

“There’s another strand 
of philosophical thought 
that was developed in 
France and Germany that 
tends to be neglected in 
American departments,” 


Katwan said. 
He also supported the 
introduction of Eastern phi- 


Philosophy y department receives $75 million 


| 


losophy in the department. | 


Likewise, senior and _phi- 
losophy major Jared Mayer 
hopes that the department 
will pay more attention to 
Eastern philosophy, as well 
as the philosophy of law. 

Mayer also looks 
ward to the 
potentially bringing in an- 
other postdoc. He referred 
to the previous philosophy 
postdoc, Stephen Ogden. 

Senior and _ philosophy 
major Jack Valenti feels 
that the donation validates 
students who major in phi- 
losophy. 

“The donation destroys 
the stereotype that you 
can’t do anything with a 
philosophy major and that 
it isn’t helpful at all,” Val- 
enti said. 

Valenti pointed out that 
philosophy majors and 
math majors, on average, 
achieve the highest LSAT 
and GRE scores. He refuted 
the notion that students 
majoring in philosophy are 
unemployable. 

Mayer is confident that 
the philosophy department 
has already prepared him 
well for life. 

“T have full faith that be- 
ing able to ask the right ques- 


tions and peer into the as- | 


sumptions that people make 
are [skills that are] just uni- 
versally helpful and widely 
applicable,” Mayer said. 
Katwan, who wants 


to pursue a career in aca- | 
demia, emphasized philos- | 


ophy’s ability to enrich the 
lives of those who study it. 


“What philosophy gives | 


me is a sense of the strange- 
ness and meaningfulness 
of life,” Katwan said. 


Center adopts new department name 


with that but had a larger 
scope,” Lisi said. “So, we 
ended up with ‘Compara- 
tive Thought and _ Litera- 
ture.” 

While the faculty of the 
department were directly 
involved in renaming the 
Center and some graduate 
students were able to offer 
ideas, graduate students 
were not consulted about 
the final options for the 
name. 


Benjamin Stein, a gradu- _ 


ate student in the depart- 
ment, was disappointed 
by the chosen name and 
the decision to change the 
name in the first place. 

“It seems completely 
unnecessary, and _ be- 
cause names carry a lot of 
weight, the disappearance 
of the Humanities Center 
in name takes with it a tra- 
dition and reputation that 
dates back to 1966,” Stein 
said. “What has replaced 
it is confusing and doesn’t 
refer to a particular disci- 
pline here.” 

Lisi said that this issue 
was brought up during fac- 
ulty discussions. However, 
he stated that he was not 
aware that students shared 
these concerns. 

Paula Marchesini, a 
fourth-year graduate stu- 
dent in the department, is 
worried that the new name 
restricts the interdisciplin- 
ary focus of the depart- 
ment. 

“The previous name 

accommodated the wide 
range of interests, includ- 
ing politics, architecture 
and others,” she said. “The 
new name seems more 


restrictive and does not 
include all of the interdis- 
ciplinary interests of the 
students within the de- 
partment.” 

Marchesini also be- 
lieved that the name 
change de-emphasized 
the interdisciplinary as- 
pect of the department, 
which had helped it stand 
out in the past. 

Additionally, she heard 
from prospective students 
who were worried that 
their interdisciplinary 
projects would no longer 


‘technically fall within the 


department's scope. 

Bryan, on the other 
hand, believes that the new 
name elucidates the depart- 
ment’s purpose. 

“It clarifies what the 
faculty concentrate on and 
will help to spur future de- 
velopment,” Bryan wrote. 
“The same faculty are pres- 
ent, but faculty are work- 
ing together to clarify what 
they emphasize in a collab- 
orative manner. Eventually, 
that may translate to some 
new courses for undergrad- 
uates.” 

& 
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Graduate students protested the possiblity of the Center closing in 2016. 


The department has 
long-term plans to establish 
an undergraduate major 
and minor, expanding from 
their now primarily gradu- 
ate focus. 

A search is also ongo- 
ing for a new Boone chair 
for the Department. Until 
a new chair is appointed, 
Bryan will continue to 
serve as interim chair. 

Boone chair candidates 
will be giving talks open to 
the Hopkins community in 
February, and a new chair 
will be appointed in mid- 
February. 

Despite her concerns 
about the name change, 
Marchesini is optimistic 
about the upcoming ap- 
pointment of a Boone chair 
and the future of the De- 
partment. 

“Regardless of the 
name change, we believe 
that the new chair will 
sustain the legacy of the 
Humanities Center,” she 
said. “I am hopeful and 
optimistic, and we are still 
celebrating the victory of 
keeping the department at 
Hopkins.” 


for- 
department | 


| enrolled 


Civil rights advocate 


By FIDDIA ZAHRA 
For The News-Letter 


Minnijean Brown Trick- 
ey, a civil rights advocate, 
spoke at the 36th annual 
Martin Luther King Jr. 
commemoration ceremony 
at the Turner Auditorium 
on Jan. 19. Brown Trickey 
was a member of the Lit- 
tle Rock Nine, a group of 
black students who were 
at the all-white 
Little Rock Central High 
School during the Civil 
Rights Era. 

The Little Rock Nine at- 
tended school under the 
protection of federal troops 
in 1957, while schools were 
just beginning to be deseg- 
regated. 

The commemoration 
honored eight individuals 
for their contributions to 
the community. The theme 
for this year’s commemora- 
tion was “What are you do- 
ing for others?” 

Dr. Levi Watkins, the 
first African-American 
chief resident of cardiac 


honors local leaders 


cial climate of the U.S., 
urging the audience to 
understand that we as a 
nation are a work in prog- 
ress, and all of us have the 
opportunity to contribute. 

“So many people in the 
audience and around the 
country are all foot sol- 


diers of justice, who are 
working towards social 
justice,” he said. 


Rothman also elaborat- 
ed on the community ser- 
vice initiatives that vari- 
ous aspects of the Hopkins 
community are engaged 
in. He addressed the ef- 
forts of individuals such 
as Juliet Robinson, one of 
the recipients of this year’s 
Martin Luther King Jr. ser- 
vice award, and the efforts 
of collective movements 
such as the HopkinsLocal 
and BLocal initiatives. 

Dr. Redonda Miller, 
the president of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, was 
appreciative of the work 
the service recipients and 
other service leaders con- 
ducted in and outside of 


surgery at the Johns Hop- Hopkins. 

kins Hospital, organized “I see you reading to 
this event to school _ chil- 
celebrate the dren, I see 
legacy of ce ° you cleaning 
Martin = Lu- At 76, I'm up. a_ park, 


ther King Jr. 
and the spirit 


was on the frontline of the 
civil rights movement. 

James Page, the vice 
president and chief diversi- 
ty officer for Johns Hopkins 
Medicine and the media- 
tor of the keynote address, 
asked Brown Trickey to 
elaborate on her experience 
as an icon of the civil rights 
movement. 

“As much as we make 
people heroic, for all these 
different reasons, we are re- 
ally basically not heroic, we 
are just ordinary people, 
and circumstances come 
along and make it seem 
as if you're a hero,” Brown 
Trickey said. 

As an adult, Brown 
Trickey pursued an aca- 
demic career in social work 
and activism, immers- 


ing herself in the world of ’ 


peace-making and nonvio- 
lence. She has received nu- 
merous awards and honor- 
ary doctorates for her work 
in community service and 
social justice. 

Brown Trickey recount- 
ed her experience of being 
part of the Little Rock Nine, 
the first group of African- 
American students to at- 
tend Central High School 
in Little Rock, Ark. 

Their attempt at enroll- 
ment, and the resulting de- 
segregation of the school, 
incited violence and riots 
within the community in 
September of 1957. Even- 
tually, with the support of 
President Eisenhower and 
the protection of federal 
troops, the students went 
on to attend the school. 

Dr. Paul Rothman, the 
vice president for medi- 
cine of the Hopkins and 
CEO of Johns Hopkins 
Medicine, addressed the 
current political and so- 


=) 


disturbed that 


we should even 


organizing 
food drives, 


of service he working for 
| embodied. £ the United 
eels ae be having the wanes Tei 
of Ceremo- same kind of ever it may 
nies Kenneth ds . °° be. And these 
Grant Santos Se SM SIO DS: are meaning- 
duced Brown — MINNIJEAN ful _ efforts 
Trickey. As a BROWN TRICKEY, that you do,” 
high — school Civit RIGHTS she said. 
student at ADVOCATE Brown 
Central High Trickey ex- 
School, _ she pressed ap- 


- preciation for the individu- 


w 


als being honored for the 
contributions to the com- 
munity. 

“This is a life sentence, 
this activism as I’m see- 
ing here, so take it and run 
with it,” she said. 

Brown Trickey also dis- 
cussed how the underlying 
issues of different forms 
of racial, sexual and social 
discrimination remain the 
same, despite the passage 
of time. 

“At 76, I'm _ disturbed 
that we should even be 
having the same kind of 
discussions... That  dis- 
turbs me. That’s where I 
find my despair. Dr. King 
talked about uprisings, ri- 
ots, voices of the unheard,” 
she said. “When we feel 
unheard, that means there 
are very deep institutional 
problems that we are not 
dealing with.” 

Students like fourth-year 
graduate student Meiling 
May identified with Brown 
Trickey’s words. : 

“Things have not 
changed as much as we 
thought they had,” she said. 
“I hadn't really thought of it 
in that perspective.” ; 

Other students, _ like 
fourth-year graduate stu- 
dent Cory White recog- 
nized that, in comparison 
to the past, things have 
changed. When asked to 
elaborate, White explained 
that his parents were-part 
of the first integrated class- 
es in Metro Atlanta. 

“I usually come to this 
event each year, just to cel- 
ebrate the commemoration 
of MLK,” he said. “It’s a 
really good event that the 
University sponsors and 
puts on and it gives a good 
time to reflect.” 
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Student groups respond to revised guidelines on free eXPEESN 


FREE SPEECH, rrom Al 
was prematurely circulated 
among students. 
draft of the 


the Univer- 


[he first 
guidelines gave 
sity the ability to restrict the 
“time, place and manner” of 
protests. Students were en- 
couraged to reach out to the 
Office of the Dean of Student 
Life prior to planning pro- 
tests or demonstrations. The 
guidelines also said students 
“should” 


reserve spaces in 


advance to avoid conflict 
with other planned events. 
Many students were con- 
cerned that these and other 
aspects of the 
infringed on their right to 
free expression. 
Shollenberger helped to 
facilitate discussions in or- 
der to hear and respond to 
the specific issues students 


guidelines 


found with the guidelines. 

“Students responded 
to the idea that they had 
to register their protest or 
demonstration and that [it] 
seemed kind of counterin- 
tuitive, especially if they 
were protesting against a 
University Shol- 
lenberger cer- 


policy,” 
said. “We 
tainly encourage students 
to work with our office if 
they want to do a protest 
or demonstration but it is 
not required.” 

Senior Alizay Jalisi, the 
president of Hopkins Femi- 
nists, was invited by ad- 
ministrators to share her 
thoughts on the free expres- 
sion guidelines. As the lead- 
er of a group that holds dem- 
onstrations, Jalisi believes it 
is vital for students to have 
the power to organize. 


“T appreciate the guide- 


lines stating that while the 
dcinitniatration supports free 
speech and expression, it is 
also committed to having a 
safe environment,” she said. 


However, she does not 


agree with certain guide- 
lines, such as ones stating 
that students may not dis- 
rupt buildings by blocking 
entrances. 

“Expecting students to 
have a certain kind of pro- 
test, that 
space and doesn’t interrupt 


doesn’t 


take up 


anyone else’s daily routine 


is kind of 


or protest threatens the 
safety and security of oth- 
ers. The University prohib- 
its speech and expression 
that threatens or targets a 
specific person or group. 
Any incitement of violence 
is also prohibited on Uni- 
versity grounds. 

Students could face con- 
if they 
the student 
duct, 


natory 


sequences violate 


code of con- 
engage in discrimi- 
actions, or use dis- 
criminatory speech during 
a protest or demonstration, 
Shollenberger said. 


AVMoF ne 


ridiculous 
counter- 
intuitive to 
the idea that 
a protest or 


and 


“These 


demonstra- 
tion is sup- 
posed to be a 
disruption,” 
she said. 
Shollen- 
berger 
phasized 
that admin- 
istrators are open to dis- 
course on campus and 


em- 


want students to feel sup- 
ported in their endeavors, 
while at the same time en- 
suring that all individuals 
are safe. 

“We've had a 
of protests last year where 
students came into Garland 
Hall. We allowed that to 
happen,” Shollenberger said. 
“Where we would intervene 
is if students tried to shut 
down a lecture or a class.” 

Students still are at risk 
of violating the new guide- 
lines if their demonstration 


number 


a Online 


To donate online please go to: 


guidelines have 
no bearing on 
the way that we 
operate.” 

— ATLAS ELAWaAD, 


REFUEL Our FUTURE 
PRESIDENT 


with student 
groups, _ad- 
ministrators 
sought 
out the input 
of the Student 
Government 


also 


Association 
(SGA). 
tive Vice Presi- 
dent AJ Tsang 
said that while 
SGA is not sat- 
isfied with the 
guidelines, they do see some 
improvements from the ini- 
tial draft that give students 
more flexibility. 

“In the current version, 
they do make clear that they 
are okay with non-planned 
demonstrations so long as 
they don’t jeopardize public 
safety,” Tsang said. 

He added that the lan- 
guage in the revised guide- 
lines is not as restrictive as 
the version released in April. 

“In previous versions 
of the document, it did 
seem like they were very 
hands-on and wanting to 


Execu- 


ae 


- www.securejhu.edu/form/givenow 


_ To designate your support, please be sure 
to select “Other” at the bottom of the 


manage every single det ail 
of the planning process,’ 

‘The 
guidelines rec- 


Tsang said. ‘ new ver- 
sion of the 
ognizes that students can 
and should have their own 
agency in planning and im- 
plementing their own dem- 
onstrations and rallies.” 
Junior Clarissa Chen, 
a member of Refuel, com- 
mented that many of the 
guidelines attempt to cre- 
bureaucratic 
dures when protests inher- 


ate proce- 
ently are designed to enact 
change outside of a bureau- 
cratic system. 

“It’s 
but 
point of why people want 
to hold protests and dem- 
” she said. 


well-intentioned... 


misses the idea and 


onstrations, 

In addition to consulting 
with undergraduates, Shol- 
lenberger said that admin- 
istrators reached out to the 
graduate students in the 
Graduate Representative 
Organization (GRO). 

For Matthias Lalisse, a 
cognitive science PhD stu- 
dent who helped organize 
protests in support of the 
Humanities Center in fall 
2016, the very nature of the 
guidelines gives the Uni- 
versity the power to sup- 
press protests. He said that 
he was not consulted by ad- 
ministrators about the new 
free expression guidelines. 

“I construe the policy is 
currently written to be a way 
for the administration to 
give itself enough legal room 
so that selectively — on the 
basis of motives known only 
to the Provost and their of- 
fice — they can target people 


FILE PHOTO 


In April 2017, Refuel Our Future held a sit-in for fossil fuel divestment. 


whose actions they don’t 
agree with,” he said. 
Lalisse noted that his- 


torically, student activism 
has been successful at Hop- 
kins, citing labor protests 
that ultimately helped im- 
prove worker conditions on 
campus. His concern is that 
restrictions on free speech 
will prevent students from 
advocating for themselves 
and others. 

“The Student Labor Ac- 
tion Coalition, [which] in 
2000 occupied Garland Hall 
for about a hundred hours, 
received personal visits and 
acclaim from famous schol- 
ars like David Harvey and 
Noam Chomsky and won 
for the lowest paid workers 
on this campus a very sig- 
nificant wage gain,” he said. 

Like Lalisse, sophomore 
Mira Wattal, the co-presi- 
dent of SDS, believes that 
the University should take 
a hands-off approach to 
free expression on campus. 
In past years, SDS has often 
protested against the Uni- 
versity; for example, they 
held several demonstra- 
tions to advocate for better 


The inne Hopkins Neweeties 
3400 N. Charles St. 
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wages for contract workers. 
“It’s important in giving 
the freedom to students to 
be able to leverage their posi- 
tion, that universities remain 
hands off,” she said. “A lot 
of the tactics that are pro- 
hibited seriously impede the 
ability of students to protest 
against the University.” 
While some _ student 
groups may want to reach 
out to the University for re- 
sources, Wattal said that SDS 
would probably not need 
guidelines for their specific 
purposes. The guidelines 
will not affect how SDS op- 
erates. Similarly, Elawad said 
that Refuel will continue to 
do their work, regardless of 
what the guidelines state. 
“Resources are optional. 
Whether or not we want 
to disclose to them that a 
demonstration is happen- 
ing is and should remain 
at our discretion,” he said. 
“For us as a student group, 
these guidelines have no 
bearing on the way that we 
operate.” 
Alyssa Wooden  contrib- 
uted reporting. 
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INFORMATION SESSION 


Learn the ropes regarding Property managers from the area Off-campus properties in the 
housing for your junior year will be on-campus to talk about | area will have special Saturday 
including the options in the i : their building(s), lease options, / _ hours for students and families 

community, factors to consider, and pricing. | to tour their buildings. Special | 
and tips about safety and Attend for a chance to win door discounts and giveaways will be 
security. prizes and raffles. offered just for stopping by! 


Pizza and refreshments | “Visit the Off-Campus Housing office from 
; 10AM to 12pm to grab some hot cocoa and | 
will be provided. get a list of participating buildings before | 
you head out. { 


FEBRUARY 6TH | 5:30PM-6:30PM : ; ; PESRUARY LETH || LOWED 


CHARLES COMMONS BALLROOMS = VATIOUS PROPERTIES ATOUNMD CATES 


STUDY ABROAD MIXER 


Interested in studying abroad 
next year? Unsure how housing 
factors in? Find out the 
essentials and meet other 
traveling students who could be 
your sublet solution next year! 


Decorate cookies and meet the 
officers who patrol the 
off-campus communities you 
will live in next year! Also get 
information about resident 
rights and responsibilities. 


Refreshments will be provided. Co-sponsored with SYE. 


TROOP ee eee 


Co-sponsored with SYE. 


FEBRUARY 13TH | 7:30PM 
THE LAB 
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is a diverse university, where 


My adventure outside 
the Hopkins bubble 


aN J 
Rudy Malcom 
Rudyard's Klippings 


any stu- 

dents at 

Hopkins, 

myself 

most defi- 
nitely included, regard a 
snowstorm as the perfect 
photo op. Flocks of snow- 
flakes descend from the sky 
and blanket the architec- 
ture, trees and fields of the 
Homewood campus in an 
aesthetically pleasing man- 
ner, masking our lost hopes 
and dreams with a fluffy 
white veneer. They fashion 
the contents of our Hop- 
kins bubble into an idyllic 
backdrop. 

Your friends from Los 
Angeles County who have 
never before witnessed the 
Lord’s dandruff plummet 
from the heavens ask you 
to take photographs of them 
to send to their parents or to 
use as their LinkedIn profile 
pictures. Forced candids of 
sleep-deprived faces reani- 
mated by that good lighting 
flood your Instagram feed, 
with virtual blizzards as 
inadvertent product place- 
ments for outdoor clothing 
brands. 

Of course, your pho- 
tographs simply will not 
stand out against those of 
the masses if they aren’t 
taken in portrait mode. If 
you lack a friend that owns 
a phone with this requisite 
feature and care at all about 
the number of likes you re- 
ceive, I'd honestly suggest 
joining a new friend group. 

Luckily for my social me- 
dia reputation, on the first 
snow of the season, which 
fell on the Saturday during 
Reading Period, one por- 
trait-mode-bearing friend 
and I accompanied another 
on an adventure to pick up 
her prescription, shattering 
the frosty Hopkins bubble 
and braving the weather for 
our standout images. 

Although final examina- 
tions and deadlines for fi- 
nal papers were mere days 
away, we walked around In- 
ner Harbor and Federal Hill 
for hours. We felt no pres- 
sure to be academically pro- 
ductive. We put our respon- 
sibilities to the side and slid 
away from them. (For me, 
this was a literal process: I 
slid down and then off not 
one but two snow-covered 
slides in a playground. I also 
rolled and pushed myself 
down the hillside, leaving 
behind distorted snow an- 
gels in my wake. Don't, but 
like please do, ask me for 
the videos.) 

Having relinquished our 
collegiate veneer of adult- 
hood, we allowed ourselves 
to enjoy jumping and slip- 
ping on the playground as 
if we were children — to 
see the snow-globe world 
and its restaurants and 
Christmas Village as if we 
were doe-eyed. Indeed, my 
first snow at Hopkins felt 
like my first snow ever. 

Before I left for Hop- 
kins, many of my high 
school friends joked about 
Baltimore’s —_ infamously 
high crime rate. Would I 
make it back home alive for 

4 ; is 


Thanksgiving break? But 
we shouldn't let them lead 
us to believe that escaping 
the Hopkins bubble will 
transform us into charac- 
ters on The Wire. 


Of course, that day was 


not the first time my friends | 


and I had left campus. But 


we were thankful to have | 


explored Charm City for | 
such an unprecedentedly | 
extended period of time. | 
friends with | 


One of the 
whom I frolicked that day 
said that our experience 
“humanized Baltimore” for 
her. The snow made every- 
thing seem less harsh, she 
said, more inviting. 

It is important to recog- 
nize that, even without the 
beautification of snow, Bal- 
timore has far more to offer 
than the University Market 
in Charles Village or the 
stained glass windows in 
Gilman Hall at sunset. We 
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an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and thrive... 


Engineers need to learn about the humanities 


opkins is 
failing 
mission 
statement 
and failing 
us as students. The Univer- 


its 


| sity claims that cultivating 


“the capacity for life-long 
learning,” is the core of their 
mission and, in the words of 


| Daniel Coit Gilman, that the 


goal of the school is mak- 
ing students “strong, bright, 
useful and true.” With the 


| current required curricula 


have much to explore in each | 


neighborhood of our city. 
Over Intersession, I used 
my free time to visit mul- 
tiple art museums with 
diverse and _ intellectually 
stimulating pieces and to 
walk past numerous deli- 
cious-seeming restaurants 
before ultimately choosing 
to take advantage of my pre- 
paid meal plan at the FFC. 
The Baltimore Youth Po- 
etry Grand Slam 2017 at Red 
Emma’s_ was _ particularly 
moving. Each poet's per- 
formance was _ insightful, 
impassioned and captivat- 
ing. The speakers employed 
their rhetorical talent — 
their beautiful artistry — to 
address and denounce the 
juxtapositionally hideous 
issues that afflict Baltimore 
and our nation, such as 
poverty, racism, crime, ho- 
mophobia and misogyny. 


They helped me to be- | 


come a prouder resident of 
the city they had empow- 
ered with their voices. I am 
grateful to have had this 
experience, even if I failed 
to get a good insta out of it. 


in engineering majors, cre- 
ating such students would 
be nearly impossible. 

As a major in mechani- 
cal engineering, during my 


| freshman year I was told by 


| take 


my advisor that I shouldn't 
foreign language 
courses, because they didn’t 
apply to my major. With a 
crammed schedule that al- 
lowed little to no free time, 
it would have compromised 
my mental health to try to 
become the well-rounded 
and “useful” student with a 
“capacity for life-long learn- 
ing” that the school claims 
to cultivate. It wasn’t just 
during that semester, and 
it’s not just me either. 
Engineering students at 
Hopkins work hard to main- 
tain their sanity and GPAs 
by sacrificing their humani- 
ties courses. Class recom- 
mendations for easy-A hu- 


| manities courses circulated 


on Facebook and on group 


| chats during class registra- 


tion last semester. That was 
disappointing and disheart- 
ening to see. 

The current -curriculum 
fails to demonstrate the 
connection between the 
theoretical material we're all 
memorizing and the ways in 


which it can be used to im- 
pact peoples’ lives. 

While there is an intro- 
ductory course in mechan- 
ical engineering about 
the design process and 
the engineering ‘thought 
process, there is no such 
course on the society that 
those designs will enter. 
The institution makes no 
effort to preface an educa- 
tion in engineering with 
one on the social impact of 
engineering. 

Faculty seem to view the 
relationship between inno- 
vation and social impact as 
a one-way street: Engineers 
design things that human- 
ity needs, and human- 
ity uses them. In a recent 
course, a professor lament- 
ed the fact that people seem 
to have forgotten how engi- 
neering can help them. Yet, 
how can engineering serve 
people when engineers fail 
to see themselves as indi- 
viduals there to serve the 
communities they are a 
part of? 

The engineering curricu- 
lum needs to emphasize the 
social aspect and responsi- 
bility of students entering 
the profession. Otherwise, 
engineers become obsolete. 
Without people to purchase 
Henry Ford’s cars, the im- 
portance of cost-effective 
manufacturing would never 
have become the forefront 
of mass 
production 
and con- 
sumerism 
that came 
to define 
the — social 
climate of 
the United 
States in the 
1950s. 

Oy nye 
can argue 
that Tesla 
is coming 
up with 
ground- 
breaking 
technology 
that may 
revolution- 
ize energy, 


but their technology is com- 
pletely inaccessible to many 
of the people on this earth. 
They are inventing beyond 
the needs of the people that 
they should be serving, and 
as a result, they are a mon- 
eymaking enterprise rather 
than an innovative driver 
of change. 

In an interview conduct- 
ed by the New York Times, Bill 
Gates brought up one of the 
current projects being fund- 
ed by the Bill Gates founda- 
tion: inventing a toilet that 
does not need water piped in 
to break down waste. 

His foundation is push- 
ing for innovation in order 
to make toilets less costly 
in arid places, “so that even 
Indian cities that will never 
spend $1 billion can have a 
toilet as good as a Western 
one.” The current leaps and 
bounds in innovation that 
are focused on humanitar- 
ian aid and social better- 
ment are rarely talked about 
in engineering courses. 

Students like myself 
are left with the impres- 
sion that engineering is a 
field for people who want 
to invent their own ideas, 
insulated from the world 
around them. 

To me, an engineer who 
invents while disregard- 
ing the people they should 
be serving is as insulated 
and out of touch with re- 


ality as an English scholar 
studying the obscure usage 
of pea pods in some 17th- 
century text that no one 
has heard of. As a school of 
higher learning, Hopkins 
should be actively battling 
such an apathetic approach 
to engineering. 

The curriculum should 
be accommodating yet 
challenging, preparing stu- 
dents in engineering for 
careers that branch beyond 
the industry. Not all engi- 
neering students will con- 
tinue on to a Master’s de- 
gree or enter the industry. 

Just focusing on the 
technical aspects of the 
profession will leave stu- 
dents unable to think criti- 
cally about larger social is- 
sues, which is a key aspect 
of a higher education. 

Having required courses 
that examine the current 
state Of politics, discrimina- 
tion and inequality in the 
United States and abroad 
can do nothing but broaden 
students’ minds and make 
them more prepared for the 
world that they are about to 
step into. 

It’s time that Hopkins 
recognizes the value in a 
sense of justice and moral 
consciousness that extends 
beyond a lab or classroom 
and truly works to help 
students become “life-long 
learners.” 


FILE PHOTO 
Grinsfelder argues that STEM majors’ schedules don’t allow for a well rounded education. 


An exercise in gratitude: looking back on my college years 


Lily Kairis 
Lil Musings 


o today is Mon- 
day, the first week 
of spring classes 
and, for graduat- 
ing seniors like 
me, the start of our last se- 
mester as undergraduates. 
Some might call this “the 
beginning of the end.” 
Growing up, I always 
imagined this time in my 
life would feel dramatic and 
pivotal. I pictured college 
as an incubatory, full-body 
transformation. In fresh- 
man year, my adolescent 
form would be shoved into 
a chrysalis, and for the four 
years that followed, I would 
be molded and polished un- 
til 1 eventually reached my 
peak butterfly form. 
In May of senior year, at 
the ripe age of 21, I would 
emerge from the shell, 


spread my _ magnificent 


wings and head off into 
a 


Vv ~~ 


society with insurmount- 
able power and confidence. 
No one and nothing could 
stop me. 

I’m not sure what instilled 
this bizarre fairytale in my 
brain (hello,  pre-college 
Lily, have you even seen The 
Graduate?), but evidently, this 
is not reality. College is no 
supernatural rebirth. . 


In fact, I am here to tell. 


you a bitter truth — graduat- 
ing seniors are not “adults.” 
Sure, we might have much 
better networking skills and 
more consistent hygiene 
habits than our freshman 
counterparts, but on the 
whole, seniors do not “have 
it all figured out.” Person- 
ally, I know I still have so 
much to learn about finan- 
cial responsibility, healthy 
relationships and time man- 
agement. In my book, there 
is always room for more 
self-improvement. 
Although I may not have 
metamorphosed in college, 
I would not change a thing 
about these four years. Hop- 
kins has brought me lifelong 
friendships; granted me op- 
portunities for eye-opening 
research within the Balti- 
more community; allowed 


me to explore my artistic tal- 


ents with writing and film; 


taught me diligence. and 
independence; and the list 
goes on. My brother tells me, 
“you can't truly reflect on an 
experience until it’s over.” 

I know it might take me 
months of post-graduate en- 
nui in order to fully appreci- 
ate the effect that Hopkins 
has had on my growth. But 
for now, instead of wasting 
energy worrying about the 
experiences I’ve missed or 
the clubs I never got to join, 
I have committed to spend- 
ing my last four months of 
college focused: on grate- 
fulness. Hopkins — for all 
its stress — is also a place 
where I have found remark- 
able joy. 

There have been raucous 
nights and whirlwind re- 
lationships, but also — just 
as important to me — there 
have been moments of quiet, 
comfortable bliss. Here are 
a few of the little blessings I 
have found at this school (I 
hope you can relate). 


1. Afternoon naps in the 
armchairs by the windows 
in Gilman 

2. Iced dirty chais from 
Brody Café. 

3. Returning to the FFC 
as an upperclassman and 
suddenly appreciating what 


— 


I once took for granted 

4. A cappella perfor- 
mances (My little and my 
roommate are both in vo- 
cal groups, and seriously, 
it’s wild to me that I can see 
such incredible, talented 
humans perform for FREE.) 

5. Walking through the 
woods behind Hopkins to 
get to Hampden (especially 
when it’s sunny and the 
dog park is packed) 

6. The wonders of liv- 
ing on Guilford Avenue: all 
the colorful row houses; the 
man two doors down who 
plays piano on his porch; the 
Christmas lights in winter; 
and especially our next-door 
neighbors’ golden retriever, 
who always seems to know 
when T’ve had a long day 

7. Concerts in D.C. 

8. Receiving positive 
feedback on a story in a 
writing workshop (espe- 
cially from another student 
who I secretly admire). 

9. Wine nights with my 
sorority family. 

10. Watching movies at 
The Charles. 

11. Long nights “study- 
ing” with best friends, 
when suddenly we all de- 
scend into 3 a.m. madness, 
laugh about the most non- 
Sensical things and prob- 


ably end up rolling around 
on the floor 

12. The theater commu- 
nity 

13. Sitting shifts for A 
Place To Talk 

14. Spontaneous deep 
talks with new friends 

15. The mindfulness yoga 
class in the Mattin Center 

16. Discovering new, de- 
licious restaurants in Fed 
Hill, Mount Vernon and 
Fell’s Point. 

17. Actually enjoying a 
lecture and sharing the les- 
sons with friends to spark 
new discussions. 

18. Participating in pro- 
tests or marches in the city; 
meeting Baltimoreans; vol- 
unteering for the Poverty 
Lab 

19. Dancing at Ropewalk 
on Friday nights 

20. Working on film sets 
and interviewing people 
for my documentary series 

21. Meeting underclass- 
men and feeling strangely 
wise and wonderfully 
nostalgic 

I'll stop at 21, in honor of 
my bizarrely old age and in 
an effort to keep from ram- 
bling. But simply the act of 
writing this has reminded 
me, yet again, that I'm go- 
ing to miss this place, 

. Patt 
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The treks and trials of It’s lume Jor female comics to take center stage 


making it to La Cuchara 


Sudgie Ma 
Bone Apple Tea 


altimore __Res- 
taurant Week 
really couldn't 
have come at a 
better time for 
most Hopkins students, 
since it was smack in the 
middle of Intersession. 
Classes during this time 
only had pass/fail grades 
and generally involved 
either light workloads or 
none at all. Most impor- 
tantly, they were actually 
fun to take. 

People couldn't stay in 
the library overnight even 
if they wanted to. It created 
the perfect opportunity for 


den and all. It wasn’t too 
late. So my friend and I de- 


cided to walk. 


It was a poor choice to 
the | 


make, 
day 


As we walked, 


darkened before our 


eyes, all while we set foot | 


on weird roundabout trails 


that Google Maps told us | 


to follow. There was a good 


10 minutes of walking on | 


empty highway while look- 
ing around nervously to see 
if we were being followed. 
When the trail did involve 
sidewalk, there would be a 


barbed wire fence running | 


on the side. It wasn’t until 
this somewhat spooky ex- 
perience that I realized how 
much I took campus security 
for granted. 

When we finally made 
it to La Cuchara, late to 
the reservation by only a 
few minutes, my friend 
and I both felt relief over 
the fact that we were still 
alive with our belongings 
intact. It was obvious to 
us that an Uber back was 


students to going to be 
explore what mandatory. 
the city has The combination Here's the 
to offer in million-dol- 
terms of off- of flavors and lar question 
campus food. . my story has 
Unfortu- textures was Just been ___lead- 

nately _— for mind-blowing. ing up to: | 
me, the two Was the trip | 
credits of worth mak- | 


classes that I had decided 
to take made my daily 
schedule too awkward to 
go to as many restaurants 
as I wanted. I had several 
two-hour breaks every 
day that could’ve worked, 
but I didn’t want to risk 
ruining any good food ex- 
periences by rushing back 
to campus. Outside of 
straight up skipping class, 
the only free time I had 
to try a restaurant was on 
Monday, January 15. 

Since I was going to get 
only one shot at it, I wanted 
to go to one of the best places 
the promotion had to offer in 
terms of dinner. Luckily, the 
friend I was going with was 
indifferent, and so I got to 
choose the restaurant. 

I knew I wanted one of 
the $35 dinner deals for a 
fancy experience and qual- 
ity assurance. Plenty of res- 
taurants participated in the 
promotion on this pricier 
end of the spectrum. But my 
choice actually felt limited in 
the end: Most of these pricey 
restaurants had _ primarily 
seafood offerings. 

Now I'm not a fan of any 
seafood except shrimp (and 
certain types of fish, but 
only when they’re prepared 
and cooked exactly the way 
my mom does). This meant 
I had to choose a fancy res- 
taurant that didn’t play up 
seafood. La Cuchara ended 
up being my final pick, with 
dinner offerings of you- 
can’t-go-wrong-with chick- 
en or beef. It’s a French res- 
taurant, although the name 
confused me, because I 
definitely learned the word 
cuchara in Spanish. 

I set the reservation for 
6:15 p.m., and my friend 
and | intended to Blue Jay 
Shuttle over. After all, it 
was conveniently located in 
Hampden. However, what 
we didn’t account for was 
the fact that it was a holi- 
day — it was Martin Luther 
King Jr. Day, and the shuttle 
wasn’t running. Whatever. 

One of the selling points 
of the restaurant was that it 
was close to campus in the 
first place, being in Hamp- 
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ing? Definitely. The restau- 
rant had a cozy but classy 
vibe. My friend and I had 


resus mune’ How Runaways is changing LGBTQ representation 


ate students around. Most 


ing over to offer—drinks. 
We both declined. But I 
had this sneaking suspi- 
cion that he wouldn't have 
asked for IDs, even if we’d 
said yes. 

Of course, the food was 
absolutely amazing. My fa- 
vorite type of meat is cow 
meat, so I picked beef shin 
for my main course. It was 
delicious, and the chunk of 
meat they gave me was in- 
timidatingly tall. However, 
I devoured it in no time 
— so I didn’t exactly savor 
it too much. In fact, I don’t 
really remember its taste all 
that much anymore. 

I know it 
compares to some of my 
favorite main courses I’ve 
had outside of Baltimore, 
most of which involve 
steak. The dessert I had 
afterwards was beautiful 
and simplistic: It was ba- 
sically a brownie but with 
a thick, unflavored shell. 
The shell did compliment 
the inner sweetness well 
by keeping it under con- 
trol and not overwhelm- 
ing the taste buds. 

But the real highlight of 
my meal was the appetiz- 
er: butternut squash velou- 
té, which was basically a 
thick, sweet creamy puree 
that had some indescrib- 
ably intricate, subtle fla- 
voring. I used it as a dip for 
the complementary slices 
of bread offered, and the 
combination of flavors and 
textures was just mind- 
blowing. 

I could definitely have 
spent the whole meal eat- 
ing refills of the velouté and 
bread. I would probably not 
complain even a peep if that 
became the only thing I was 
allowed to eat for the rest of 
the year. 

Just reflecting on this 
meal makes me want to go 
back again but, this time, 
by car. 


definitely 


Morgan Ome 
Guest Columnist 


f you are a woman, 
how do you navigate 
a male-dominated in- 
dustry? That was the 
question on my mind 
when I decided to take the 
stand-up comedy class last 
year during Intersession. 
I was interested in seeing 
whether I could make peo- 
ple laugh, and testing that 
out in front of 800 people 
seemed like a good idea. 

I wasn’t that worried 
about performing. But I 
was worried about being 
the only girl in the class. 
It’s no secret that comedy 
does not have an abun- 
dance of female voices, and 
I was anxious that the class 
would reflect the industry. 

Luckily for me, it did not. 
There were five other funny 
girls, and nine respectful, 
funny guys. The instruc- 
tor even noted that since he 
began teaching the class in 
2004, the number of women 
had increased every year, 
| something I took as a posi- 
tive sign. 

I loved the class. The 
| beauty of the stand-up class 


Catherine Palmer 
Catwoman 


arvel’s 
Runaways, 
a Hulu 
original 
S Ceres. ; 
centers on a group of teens 
with emotional issues, su- 
perpowers, serial killers for 
parents and a genetically 
engineered, telepathic pet 
dinosaur. It pretty adeptly 
checks the boxes for as many 
genres as possible, aside 
from musical theater (al- 
though the soundtrack is lit). 

But here’s the ground- 
breaking aspect of the series: 
Runaways is one of the only 
television shows — and the 
only superhero show — fea- 
turing two main characters 
who are part of the LGBTQ 
community and fall for each 
other. While strides in rep- 
resentation have certainly 
been made in recent years, 
heteronormativity remains 
a powerful force. Runaways 
takes an axe to it. 

It’s routine for straight 
main characters to be love 
interests for one another 
(see: every TV show ever). 
However, LGBTQ main 
characters, if there are any, 
almost always have love 


recurring characters. This 
trend is particularly evi- 
dent in the Arrowverse. 

Sara Lance's (Caity Lotz) 
hopefully end-game love 
interest, Nyssa al Ghul (Ka- 
trina Law), has appeared on 
Arrow and Legends of Tomor- 
row in a limited capacity. 


(( et 


interests who are minor, 


was that we were given the 
time and space to develop 
our sets, to solicit feedback, 
to practice among peers 
who were accepting and 
generous. Heckling was 
prohibited, and none 
of us had to worry about 
crude or insulting disrup- 
tions. Those weeks 
were a gift: a time to devel- 
op my own voice and test 
out material without fear. 

When I finally got up 
on stage in Shriver Hall 
and took the microphone 
in hand, I looked out into 
the audience and saw 800 
people looking back at me. 
I started my set. What if I 
could carry that same pres- 
ence and confidence with 
me in my everyday life? 

This year, I didn’t per- 
form in the show, although 
I sat in the audience and en- 
joyed it. As I watched, I spent 
a lot of time thinking about 
female comedians and why 
they are still in the minority. 
Of course, one cannot ig- 
nore the fact that comedy is 
a male-dominated industry 
and that harassment both 
onstage and off can foster a 
hostile environment. 

We often talk about the 
importance of representa- 
tion and why it matters for 
underrepresented groups to 
see themselves in all kinds 
of professions. Stand-up 
comics are no exception, and 
they serve an important role 
in combating stereotypes. 


sO 
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Curtis Holt (Echo Kel- 
lum), Arrow’s only gay main 
character (Lotz is now on 
Legends), was recently di- 
vorced from his husband, 
Paul (Chenier Hundal), who 
was featured only in a hand- 
ful of episodes. 

Supergirl has been the 
only DC-CW show so far 
to break the mold slightly. 
Alex Danvers (Chyler Leigh) 
came out in season two, and 
her love interest Maggie 
Sawyer (Floriana Lima) was 
introduced as a series regu- 
lar. The two were engaged 
at the end of the season, 
but Lima chose to leave the 
show. So the storyline was 
unfortunately cut short. 

Fox’s Gotham also broke 
the mold but in a different 
sense. Oswald Cobblepot 
(Robin Lord Taylor), aka 
The Penguin, fell for a fel- 
low main character, his 
best friend Edward Ngyma 
(Cory Michael Smith), aka 
The Riddler, who was in a 
relationship with a woman 
at the time. 

Penguin went to ex- 
tremes to clear the compe- 
tition, which majorly back- 
fired when Ed rejected him 
anyway. The two have had 
a brutally antagonistic rela- 
tionship ever since. 

Aside from canon LG- 
BTQ storylines, some main 
characters are shipped as 
same-sex pairings by fans 
due to the characters’ and 
the actors’ palpable chemis- 
try. Perhaps the most notable 
examples are Supergirl’s Kara 
Danvers (Melissa Benoist) 
and Lena Luthor (Katie Mc- 
Grath) — aka “Supercorp” 
—and Agents of S.H.I.E.L.Ds 
Skye/Daisy Johnson (Chloe 
Bennet) and Jemma Sim- 
mons (Elizabeth Henstridge) 
— aka “Skimmons.” 

Bennet and Henstridge 
have been vocal support- 
ers of their ship for years. 
McGrath, at last summer’s 


Female comedians are 
women who are free to be 
as uncouth and vulgar as 
they please, who can ad- 
dress sex or sexism openly 
and who can do all of this 
while commanding a stage, 
uninterrupted. 

While many of us are 
subject to mansplaining in 
the classroom, the work- 
place or even our own so- 
cial circles, female come- 
dians have the luxury and 
power of being the only 
voice in the room for a few 
minutes. 

They can be loud, asser- 
tive and confident. They 
can control their own nar- 
ratives. They can be ev- 
erything that women have 
been told not to be. 

And there are more and 
more female comedians on 
the rise. Brilliant, funny 
people like Tig Notaro, Ali 
Wong and Sarah Silverman 


Comic-Con, spoke in de- 
fense of interpreting Kara 
and Lena's relationship as 
romantic, saying fans should 
watch the show and “take 
from it what [they] like.” 

The validation made her 
a hero among LGBTQ Super- 
girl fans in light of comments 
made earlier in the same 
interview by co-star Jeremy 
Jordan (who plays Winn 
Schott) that many people 
found disrespectful and ho- 
mophobic. 

While performing a musi- 
cal recap of the show’s first 
two seasons, Jordan shouted 
emphatically that Kara and 
Lena are “only friends” and 
are “not gonna get together.” 
Jordan later insisted that 
fans were overreacting to 
a joke, entirely missing the 
point that the outrage was 
sparked by the idea that a 
lesbian pairing would be 
considered comedic. 

To be fair, McGrath 
laughed at Jordan’s com- 
ments too, but many fans 
were grateful that she was 
the only actor to also offer a 
thoughtful and supportive 
response to “Supercorp” 
during the interview. 

Returning now to Run- 
aways: The show’s LGBTQ 
storyline is unlike anything 
I have seen in a superhero 
series. In the first few epi- 
sodes, I didn’t see it coming. 
In fact, I was disappointed 
that the show appeared to 
be going in a stereotypical 
and forced direction. 

Karolina Dean (Virginia 
Gardner), a tall and beauti- 
ful blonde, seems ‘headed 
toward a relationship with 
Chase Stein (Gregg Sulkin), 
the hot jock. Meanwhile, the 
purple-haired Gert Yorkes 
(Ariela Barer), pines for him. 
However, as the show pro- 
gresses, the characters be- 
come much more layered. 

The triangle is actually 
used as a device for Karo- 


lad 
~ 


are working to break barri- 
ers and subvert the expecta- 
tions of what it means to be 
a woman. There are shows 
like The Marvelous Mrs. 
Maisel, an Amazon origi- 
nal series which chronicles 
the blossoming career of a 
1950s housewife-turned- 
comedian. 

We know that there is 
space and demand for more 
female voices in all fields. 
That includes comedy. Near- 
ly every industry is in the 
midst of a transformative 
time. As the #MeToo move- 
ment and Time's Up initia- 
tive gain traction, the possi- 
bility of lasting, real change 
seems possible for perhaps 
the first time in history. 

I am hopeful that we 
are reaching the start of 
a new era: one in which 
funny women are no lon- 
ger revolutionary, but they 
are the norm. 


COURTESY OF MORGAN OME 
Ome enjoyed performing in the 2017 Intersession stand-up comedy show. 


lina to realize her feelings 
for someone else and for 
Chase to realize his feel- 
ings for Gert. For Karolina, 
that someone else is a girl, 
her close friend Nico Mi- 
noru (Lyrica Okano). 

By about the midway 
point in the 10-episode first 
season, Karolina’s crush on 
Nico is hinted at quite heavi- 
ly. But at the time, Nico is ina 
relationship with the leader 
of their group, a guy named 
Alex Wilder (Rhenzy Feliz). 

Nico and Alex's rela- 
tionship actually develops 
quite naturally and enjoy- 
ably. However, an old secret 
is eventually revealed that 
leads Nico to feel betrayed by 
Alex. Karolina then bravely 
decides to make a move and 
kiss Nico, sure of Nico’s care 
for her but not necessarily as 
more than friends. 

However, breaking with 
the canon of the original 
Runaways comics, Nico actu- 
ally comes to a realization of 
her own: She is bisexual and 
likes Karolina back. In the 
comics, Karolina’s feelings 
for Nico are unrequited. Yet, 
by the end of the show’s first 
season, Nico and Karolina, 
aka “Deanoru,” seem to be 
an official couple. 

It is also in no small part 
due to Gardner and Okano’s 
enthusiastic support for the 
relationship from the out- 
set. According to a Glamour 
interview, the actresses con- 
tinually begged co-creators 
Josh Schwartz and Stephanie 
Savage to write a kiss scene. 

Karolina and Nico will 

likely face some relation- 
ship difficulties in the com- 
ing second season, since it’s 
a teen drama, after all. Re- 
gardless, the fact that two 
same-sex main characters 
have revelations about their 
sexuality and get together 
within the first season is 
huge and unprecedented in 
superhero television. 
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Selling guidelines undermines the spiril 
ol student protests 


College campuses have 
long been hubs for student 
activism, and the Home- 
wood campus is no excep- 
tion. From protests against 
South African apartheid 
in the 1980s to demonstra- 
tions for 
ers’ rights in more recent 
years, Hopkins activists 
have been fighting for 
causes they believe in for 


contract work- 


decades. 

Last spring, the Univer- 
sity released the “Student 
Guidelines for Free Expres- 
sion on the Homewood 
Campus.” These suggest- 
ed regulations asked that 
groups register protests with 
the school and refrain from 
disrupting daily activities. 

At that time, student 
groups reacted strongly 
against the spirit and pro- 
visions of the document. 
Students felt that register- 
ing protests was antitheti- 
cal to the very nature of 
protest — which is to dis- 
rupt the status quo. 

Hopkins has since re- 
vised and re-released the 
document this past week, 
now titled “Guidelines for 
Students in Support of Free 
Expression Through Pro- 
tests and Demonstrations.” 

Even though the admin- 
istration has weakened the 
original language of the 


the Editorial 
Board still disagrees with 
its very premise. As the 
Ediorial Board noted last 
year when the first ver- 
sion came out, any “guide- 


document, 


lines” on free expression 
are an “oxymoron.” 

We understand that cer- 
tain stipulations of the doc- 
ument are meant to ensure 
the health, safety and rights 
of the members of our com- 
munity. However, these 
provisions are already in- 
cluded in the Student Code 
of Conduct and do not need 
to be restated. 

We understand that 
these “guidelines” are 
voluntary, but by fram- 
ing protest in the context 
of these “guidelines,” the 
University sets a _base- 
line understanding that 
protests are meant to be 
planned in cooperation 
with the school. Such a 
situation inevitably cre- 
ates a conflict of interest 
for the University which 
is frequently the target of 
many student protests. 

Additionally, asking 
students to register their 
protests shows that Hop- 
kins does not trust stu- 
dents to think critically 
about how and why they 
protest. Whether its call- 
ing for divestment from 


fossil fuels or the pres- 
ervation of the Humani- 
ties Center, students have 
proven time and _ time 
again that they are delib- 
erte and conscientious in 
fighting for what they be- 
lieve in. Despite this, the 
University infantilizes its 
student body. 

Substantive efforts for 
change at Hopkins have of- 
ten been a result of student 
demonstrations. The Uni- 
versity’s recent efforts to 
address its lack of diversity 
were, in part, spurred by a 
deliberately disruptive pro- 
test by the Black Student 
Union in the fall of 2015. 

At this demonstration, 
over 100 students gathered 
on Keyser Quad to inten- 
tionally interrupt President 
Daniels’ annual “Thank 
You” video filmshoot. If 
those students were to fol- 
low today’s guidelines, they 
could face pushback from 
the school for not reserving 
the space beforehand. 

Protests are intrinsi- 
cally disruptive. They 
disrupt our plans and our 
preconceived notions, all 
in the attempts to improve 
our community. We may 
not agree with every pro- 
test, but students protests 
should remain student- 
run. 


Continue investing in 
the humanities 


Renowned investor Bill 
Miller recently donated $75 
million to the University’s 
Department of Philosophy. 
Not only is this donation the 
largest gift to any Hopkins 
humanities department, but 
it is also the largest donation 
to any philosophy dpeart- 
ment in the country. 

Our Department of 
Philosophy plans to use 
this donation to diversify 
its courses and increase its 
faculty from 13 to 22 mem- 
bers. 

Given the University’s 
strong reputation in STEM 
fields, the Editorial Board 
believes that the symbol- 
ism of this donation to the 
philosophy — department 
extends far beyond just its 


monetary value. This gift, 
which has made _ national 
headlines, places an em- 
phasis on the intrinsic val- 
ue of the humanities. 

Today, many _ people 
determine the value of a 
college major based on 
job prospects or expected 
salaries _post-graduation. 
However, we believe that 
the humanities encour- 
age students to think and 
communicate critically and 
clearly, and to approach 
ideas with both curiosity 
and skepticism. We are es- 
pecially heartened by the 
fact that Miller, a former 
PhD student in philosophy, 
also agrees. 

We support the Depart- 
ment’s plans to introduce 


courses in Eastern philso- 
phy, further exemplifying 
how Hopkins pushes the 


boundaries of academic 
fields. 

In addition to these 
initiatives, we believe 


joint professorships and 
programs with other hu- 
manities departments will 
not only promote the in- 
terdisciplinary nature of 
philosophy, but also help 
strengthen our humanities 
programs as a whole. 

While money is not ev- 
erything, the significance 
of this donation cannot 
be underestimated. Mov- 
ing forward, we hope that 
others continue to see the 
value of a humanities edu- 
cation. 
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OPINIONS 


It's time for the University to 
reconsider tuition remission 


By SAMANTHA CARMEL & 
DING XUAN NG 


Ithough the Tax Cuts 

and Jobs Act signed 

by Donald Trump 

on, Deer22,, 2017 

does not contain the 
repeal of tuition remissions for 
graduate students employed as re- 
search assistants (RAs) and teach- 
ing assistants (TAs), the occasion 
of this near-crisis has brought to 
light a number of important issues 
for graduate students at Hopkins. 
The graduate student members of 
Teachers and Researchers United 
(TRU) at Hopkins want to empha- 
size that these issues will outlive 
the proposed Grad Tax and contin- 
ue to pose a threat to the stability of 
doctoral study in the U.S. 

First, as doctoral students for 
whom the repeal of the tuition 
waiver would have had devastat- 
ing consequences, we would like 
to address the University’s woe- 
fully inadequate response to this 
historically unprecedented threat 
to graduate study. Second, the 
tuition waiver debate reveals the 
unique vulnerability of doctoral 
students in our capacity as Hop- 
kins employees. 

The Grad Tax provision in the 
Tax Cuts and Jobs Act, passed in 
the House of Representatives on 
Nov. 16, would have treated a 
doctoral student’s annual $52,000 
tuition remission as taxable in- 
come. This means that grads at 
Hopkins, with annual incomes 
of $22,000 to $30,000, would have 
seen our take-home pay slashed 
by more than one third, based 
on a calculation by Bloomberg 
School of Public Health (JHSPH) 
student Benjamin Ackerman. 

For many graduate students, 
especially those of us from low- 
income backgrounds and who are 
supporting families, these cuts to 
our income would have ended 
our ability to continue pursuing a 
graduate education. 

This proposal represented a 
crisis that deserved a swift and 
decisive response from our em- 
ployer. Instead, we waited nearly 
a month after the passage of the 
House bill before the first hints 
of the administration’s contin- 
gency plan were distributed to 
the graduate student body in a 
public report*by an administra- 
tor to the Graduate Representa- 
tive Organization (GRO) General 
Council on Dec. 11. 

Even here, the University 
never outlined concrete plans 
to reduce the financial burden 
on graduate students. Through 
these unsettling times, all we re- 
ceived were general assurances 
that we would be kept informed 
of any decisions made by the 
University. As those most di- 
rectly affected by the proposed 
Grad Tax, we deserved greater 
inclusion in the formulation of 
contingency plans in the event 
of the bill’s passage. 

The administration’s failure 
to promptly provide concrete 
assurances that we would be 
protected from any repeal of 
the tuition waiver caused real 
uncertainty about our ability to 
continue our work and our fu- 
ture livelihood. Since graduate 
school would have been unaf- 
fordable for many of us had the 
tuition waiver been repealed, 
some contemplated leaving 
their programs for non-academ- 
ic lines of work. 


While we commend the po- 


litical lobbying the University 
engaged in around the Tax Cuts 
and Jobs Act, these action’s were 
insufficient. Indeed, all commu- 
nications from the administra- 


tion have attempted to shift the 


attention and blame for this sit- 


= 
Us 


uation to national politics, while 
sidestepping their responsibil- 
ity to guarantee the future vi- 


ability of graduate education at | 


Hopkins. 
The second, related set of is- 
sues we would like to address 


pertains to the relationship be- 


tween the University and its doc- | 
| By NICOLA SUMI KIM 


toral students, who are employed 
as RAs and TAs. 

The debate over tuition re- 
mission for doctoral students 
reminds us that some of us con- 
tinue to pay for tuition out-of- 
pocket. This is the norm in the 
JHSPH and the Peabody Insti- 
tute, where graduate students 
juggle short-term RA or TA con- 
tracts with other types of em- 
ployment to pay off exorbitant 
tuition fees. 

Moreover, many of us in the 
dissertation phase of our pro- 
grams no longer receive tu- 
ition remission from our de- 
partments, and we pay around 
$5000 per year in tuition fees, 
even though we are teaching 
and no longer attending classes. 
In effect, we are paying simply 
to continue working on our dis- 
sertations. 

Why does “tuition remission” 
exist at all, considering that 
many — if not most — doctoral 
students spend all but one or 
two years of their studies work- 
ing as RAs and TAs? In reality, 


charging tuition for PhD candi- | 


dates allows Hopkins and other 
universities to bring in millions 
of “overhead costs” as part of 
federal grants, according to The 
Washington Post. This is a dan- 
gerous practice that drains tax- 
payer funds at a time when fed- 
eral research budgets are seeing 
massive cuts. 

Yet, there is a more insidious 
reason for the continued col- 
lection of tuition fees from RAs 
and TAs who do essential work 
for the University: to continue 
characterizing us as students, 
not employees. Characterizing 
us as students is tremendously 
advantageous to Hopkins and 
other universities. Our work as 
instructors, RAs and TAs can be 
conveniently cast as a component 
of the education that we receive 
at the University, rather than as 
labor we perform for it. 

By continuing to charge and 
waive tuition, the University can 
avoid admitting that doctoral 
students who serve as RAs and 
TAs are workers who should be 
granted the same the rights and 
privileges as other employees. 

In conclusion, the doctoral 
workers of TRU would like to 
seize the occasion of this nar- 
rowly avoided disaster in higher 
education to reflect on the insti- 
tution of “tuition remission” and 
how it serves the other, greater 
fiscal interests of the University. 
Why do Hopkins and other uni- 
versities claim that there exists 
an enormous amount of money 
that the University simply pays 
itself? 

Perhaps more importantly, 
some doctoral workers continue 
to pay large sums in tuition, de- 
spite being among the Univer- 
sity’s most financially vulnerable 
employees. This includes late- 


stage PhD candidates on teaching 


fellowships, who are paid even 
less than RAs and TAs while 
teaching full courses, and doctor- 
al students at the JHSPH. We de- 
mand that Hopkins stops the ab- 
surd practice of collecting tuition 
fees from all PhD candidates. 


Samantha Carmel is a PhD can- 
didate in the Humanities Center and 
Ding Xuan Ng is a PhD candidate 
in economics. Both are members of 
Teachers and Researchers United. 
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With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


You must suppor! your hashtags with action 


FIBONACCI BLUEJCC BY 2.0 
Twitter allowed for the misrepresentation of the #BLM movement. 


ith the 

duction of 

internet, 

specifically so- 

cial media, ac- 
tivism has ceased to be the radi- 
cal exercise it once was. Instead, it 
has become something accessible, 
something easy, something com- 
monplace. Where marches and 
mass demonstrations used to be 
the main staples of activism and 
awareness, Twitter trends and In- 
stagram hashtags now dominate. 
That is, movements you can access 
from the safety of your home, from 
the anonymity of your phone. 

This more casual version of 
advocacy, previously known as 
‘armchair activism, has even 
been renamed to reflect the recent 
integration of modern technol- 
ogy: hashtag activism. 

#TimesUp. #MeIoo. #Os- 
carsSoWhite. #ICantBreathe. 
Some aspects of hashtag activism 
certainly strengthen proponents 
of political advocacy, raising gen- 
eral awareness of various issues 
and giving a wider scope of par- 
ticipants, such as those with dis- 
abilities, access to the movement. 
However, it also runs the risk of 
oversimplifying crucial compo- 
nents, spreading fake news and 
losing track of its initial purpose 
in its rise to popularity. 

Hashtag activism serves as a 


intro- 
the 


more 


good introduction into political. 


engagement. However, to call it in 
and of itself serious political activ- 
ism would be an oversimplification 


of activism and 
its purpose. It 
is not enough 
to tweet or 
hashtag — you 
should support 
your activism 
with action. 

To clarify: 
My — problem 
is not with the 
movements 
themselves. 
It is the translation, and thereby 
oversimplification, that is prob- 
lematic. The main issue with 
hashtag activism is that it is not 
effective. 

According to a digital activism 
study conducted by Cone Commu- 
nications, approximately 58 per- 
cent of Americans consider tweet- 
ing information about issues an 
effective form of advocacy. Raising 
awareness can definitely benefit 
the movement. However, engage- 
ment often stops just there — a 
tweet, a hashtag, a Facebook post. 

There is little evidence that so- 
cial media activism leads to con- 
crete, real world political action, 
and it is just that — action — that 
is truly needed for change to oc- 
cur. What hashtag activism per- 
petuates, then, is a false sense of 
productivity. It satisfies our need 
to feel like we are helping, even 
if we are not. This discrepancy is 
crucial. We need budding activ- 
ists, to follow through with the 
movements they see online. How- 
ever, with more and more people 
falling victim to this “slacktiv- 
ism,” more and more people are 
less likely to actually take real- 
world measures. 

Another problem with hashtag 
activism is that the movements 
these social media trends repre- 
sent are often deeply complex. 
The #BlackLivesMatter (BLM) 
movement is a key example. The 
BLM movement rose to relevancy 
across social media in 2014 after 
the shooting of Michael Brown in 
Ferguson, Miss. The BLM move- 
ment’s mission statement: to work 


together to affirm the value of the 
lives of black people (explicitly cit- 
ing those on the LGBTQ spectrum, 
those who are disabled, those who 
are undocumented and women). 

The mission statement does not 
state any anti-white propaganda. 
However, the movement's rapid 
spread across social media led to 
a massive miscommunication re- 
garding its agenda, as many Twit- 
ter users took the very hashtag to 
be offensive without looking into 
what it represented. A massive 
backlash ensued, and now the 
movement has a reputation that is 
charged with controversy. Instanc- 
es like this are examples of how 
hashtag activism can misrepresent 
and ultimately harm a movement. 

Finally, the speed of social me- 
dia, which is so integral to its popu- 
larity, also generates another draw- 
back of hashtag activism. Each 
movement, so fleeting, is quickly 
overtaken by another and then an- 
other, until it is lost in a flurry of 
other campaigns. This overly short 
residence on the internet, and thus 
within our minds, leads to move- 
ments that cannot be effective be- 
cause they are not given adequate 
opportunity to develop. 

There is no way to create change 
in such a short time. Change re- 
quires care, devotion and work. 
While it is great that one can sup- 
port multiple movements at the 
same time (more often than not, 
these issues are intersectional any- 
way), hashtag activism is not the 
most effective way to do so. 

Just as these apps convey a one 
dimensional view into our lives, 
they portray an oversimplified ver- 
sion of political movements that 
cannot and should not be shown 
in this way. Make sure the mes- 
sages you perpetuate online are 
ones you support offline, too. This 
— and this alone — is the only way 
to make real and concrete change. 


Nicola Sumi Kim is a freshman 
Writing Seminars and Global Envi- 
ronmental Change and Sustainability 
major. She is from London. 


Hopkins should divest from all fossil fuels 


By SAM MOLLIN 


t the end of the fall 

semester, our Board 

of Trustees finally 

released their deci- 

sion on fossil fuel di- 
vestment. In an email to the Hop- 
kins community, President Daniels 
lauded their decision to divest from 
companies that make more than 35 
percent of their profits from coal, 
rather than follow the Public Inter- 
est Investment Advisory Commit- 
tee (PILAC)s recommendations to 
divest from companies that profit 
from all types of fossil fuels. 

Daniels spoke of how this deci- 
sion “stakes an important position” 
and “underscored that the univer- 
sity shares responsibility for pro- 
moting environmental sustainabil- 
ity in the long run.” He compared 
the scope of this moment to that 
of divesting from South Africa’s 
apartheid state. He attempted to 
justify the decision by writing of 
financial obligations and turning 
attention to the University’s other 
sustainability accomplishments. 

No matter how much the ad- 
ministration attempts to paint a 
rosy picture, what the Board of 
Trustees did was almost as bad as 
doing nothing at all. Coal is dan- 
gerous, and I’m glad that we've 
decided to divest. But as long as 
we stay invested in natural gas 
and oil companies, we're still put- 
ting our money into institutions 
that are destroying our planet. 

It's insulting to say that we've 
done something on par with the 
divestment from the apartheid 
state in South Africa and claim it’s 


such an historic occasion. In real- 
ity, what Hopkins did was surren- 
der to the status quo of investing 
in fossil fuels, with nothing but 
peanuts for the student activists 
who worked to try to help Hop- 
kins make the world a better place. 

It’s disappointing that the Board 
shied away from taking meaning- 
ful action. But what’s even worse 
is the disgust they showed, explic- 
itly or not, for the input from the 
student body. We have a Board of 
Trustees concerned not with the 
wellbeing of the world around 
them but solely with the perceived 
wellbeing of our money. 

Divesting from fossil fuel com- 
panies is undeniably worth more 
than whatever meager monetary 
gain we get from them. We've 
reached a point where it’s too late 
for any sort of middle ground. Sea 
levels are rising at a record rate,’ 
and coastal communities in the 
US. are already threatened. 

According to the New York Times, 
the low point of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere has already ex- 
ceeded 400 parts per million, which 
means we have passed the thresh- 
old at which the effects of climate 
change are already guaranteed to 
happen. It’s now guaranteed that 
the world will face refugee crises, 
flooding and natural disasters in 
the coming years. All we can do 
now is try to stop it from becoming 
worse. So why haven't we? 

Beyond the effects of fossil fuel 
companies on climate change, we 
have to consider how they impact 
the country in other ways. It’s a 
well known fact that both frack- 


ing and oil drilling are horrible for 


” 


surrounding communities. Areas 
with fracking experience danger- 
ously low levels of air quality that 
make people far more vulnerable 
to respiratory diseases, along with 
higher rates of cancer. 

It is the duty of the American 
government to protect its people 
from these companies. So why 
haven't they done so? The reason 
is that fossil fuel companies, part- 
ly funded by Hopkins, are using 
the money that we give them to 
influence our government. Fat 
checks from these companies 
make politicians turn the other 
cheek as their own citizens suffer 
from illness and death. 

Everyday we remain invested 
in fossil fuels, we are complicit. 
Every dollar we invest leads in 
part to another child suffering 
from asthma for the rest of their 
life or a father dying of cancer or 
a family displaced by the effects 
of climate change. Every cent we 
continue to put into these com- 
panies makes us supporters of 
everything they put into funding 
fake studies that undermine our 
environmental regulations. 

Isnt it ironic that a research in- 
stitution is funding companies that 
pay for fake research? The Board of 
Trustees has erred once, but they 
face a clear choice. Renege on their 
decision, divest from fossil fuels 
completely, and finally be on the 
right side of history. Or don’t, and 
continue to support sustainability 
in nothing but name. To me, and I 
hope to them, the choice is clear. 


Sam Mollin is a freshman political 
science major from Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
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DOES DRINKING ALCOHOL MAKE US MORE SOCIAL? 
DOES SMOKING POT GIVE PEOPLE THE MUNCHIES? 


Jason Kilmer, a research assistant professor in psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences at the University of Washington, 
discusses whether research supports these widely held 

beliefs, along with ways to reduce the risks of substance 
abuse and how to look out for classmates and friends. 
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YOUR WEEKEND FEBRUARY 1 - 4 


Your spring in Baltimore, beyond Charles Village 


By RENEE SCAVONE 
Your Weekend Editor 


Events in Baltimore 
this weekend 


As another semester at Hopkins begins, it’s important to remember 
that there’s more to Baltimore culture than Eddie’s and CVP. 

Luckily, spring is one of the best times to get to know the city, and there 
are tons of opportunities to explore the world beyond Charles Village. 


Thursday 


Local Festivals 
While everyone looks 
| forward to Spring Fair, 
there are a number of other 
| festivals in Baltimore when 
| the weather warms up. 
The most flashy of these, 
literally, is Light City. 
With neighborhood 
installations opening on 
| April 6, you can see beauti- 
ful, one-of-a-kind exhibits 
everywhere from Pigtown 
to nearby Waverly. 

The greater festival 
opens on April 14 in the In- 
ner Harbor and promises a 
celebration of “light, music, 
and innovation.” 

As Light City looks to- 
ward the future, the Priva- 


Trivia For a Cause: Fluid Movement, Blue 
Pit BBQ & Whiskey Bar, 
6 p.m. - 9 p.m. 
If you're looking to replace the hole that PJ’s trivia 
left in your heart, support Baltimore performing arts 
group Fluid Movement and win up to $2500 while 


youre al it. No cover. 


Friday 
Heritage Cider Social, | 
Charm City Meadworks, 


teer Festival in Fell’s Point 
embraces Baltimore’s heri- 
tage as a harbor town. 

Privateer takes place in 
early April and features 
ship tours, a “grog garden” 
and, of course, the opportu- 
nity and/or excuse to dress 
up like a pirate. 

If you want to have fun 
and help out your commu- 
nity, you can also check out 
Roots & Raices. 

This weekend festival 
begins on April 28 and 
focuses on_ celebrating 
people of color and im- 
migrants in Baltimore. It 
also offers opportunities 
to learn about advocating 
for immigrant rights. 


During Light City, all of Inner Harbor is transformed into an art exhibit. 


——EE 
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> p.m. - 9 p.m. | 
Come celebrate the end of Baltimore Cider Week. In 
addition to their usual meads, Charm City will also 
be showcasing ciders from D.C. bar ANXO. No cover. 


Groundhog Day on Groundhog Day, The 
Parkway Theater in Station North, 
7:30 p.m. - 9:10 p.m. 

See this Bill Murray classic on the big screen, one 
night only. $10. 


Music in Baltimore 

Perhaps my favorite hid- 
| den cultural treasure of 
| Baltimore is its music scene. 

While there are tons of 
venues, like The Crown or 
Club 603, that bring in per- 
formers every week, there’s 
something special about 
music festivals in the city. 

For a taste of some of 
Baltimore’s more eclectic 
music, check out the Charm 
City Django Jazz Festival in 
February. 

The three day event 
hosts a number of musi- 
cians hailing from Balti- 
more and the rest of the 
globe; be sure to give a lis- 


Saturday | 


Ice Cream for Breakfast at 
The Charmery, Hampden, 
10 a.m. - | p.m. 
Head on down to the Charmery in your PJ’s for this 
annual morning treat. Don’t miss out on special 
breakfast flavors like Cornflakes and Milk or Biscuits 


WIKIMEDIA COMMONS / CC BY-SA 4.0 
Musicians play to a crowded audience at the Charm City Bluegrass 


ten to Samson Schmitt, a fa- 
mous Gypsy Jazz guitarist 
of Strasbourg, France. 


Django is a little pricey; | 
pre-sale tickets for opening 


night are $28. However, it’s a 
great opportunity to explore 


derrated music scenes. 

The Charm City Blue- 
grass Festival is another 
little known, wonderful 
Baltimore event. 

It bills itself as being “a 
celebration of world-class 
music, good vibes, family 
& friends,” and it definitely 
is. You can enjoy three days 
of bluegrass in late April, 
right in Druid Park. 


Deals and Discounts 

It seems to me that the 
most common reason that 
otherwise adventurous 
people give for not ventur- 
ing farther than 29th Street 


| is the cost. 
one of Baltimore’s more un- | 


For a cheap evening’s 
worth of entertainment, go 
no further than Camden 
Yards: baseball season is 
upon us and you can see 
the Baltimore Orioles for 
under $20. 

While this may seem 
pricey compared to their 
$9 student deals in the fall, 
there are multiple promo- 
tion events where you can 
score free stuff. 


Opening day is March 
29, and the first Satur- 
day game is the following 
weekend. 

If sporting events aren't 
quite your jam, you can 
check out a more naturalis- 
tic deal: from now until the 
end of February, the Mary- 
land Zoo is offering dis- 
counted pricing for all visi- 
tors: admission is only $10. 

Students can also enjoy $6 
tickets to the Maryland His- 
torical Society year round, 
but if you're a real history 
buff be sure to check out 
their free Brown Bag Lecture 
series held every third Tues- 
day starting in March. 


and Gravy. 


Yoga in the Park, Lake Roland, 
9 a.m. - 10 a.m. 
Bring some peace to your Saturday morning with 
this yoga class, which takes place in the Lake Roland 
Nature Center. Register online. $2. 


Historic Baltimore 

If you've already marked 
the Brown Bag Lectures 
and the Privateer Festival 
in your calendar and you're 
looking for even more local 
history, you're in luck. 

This year in particular is 
special as it marks the 200th 
birthday of Frederick Dou- 
glass, a famed abolitionist 
and Maryland native. 

There are many cel- 
ebrations for Mr. Douglass 
throughout the year, but the 
one at the Reginald F. Lewis 
Museum is not to be missed: 
Harvard University Profes- 
sor John Stauffer will lec- 
ture on Douglass’ America. 


Sunday 


Cafe Hon’s Puppy Bowl XIV Viewing 
Party, Hampden, 
3p.m.-opm. | 
Come participate in a classic American pastime: 
watching puppies chase around balls. Engage in 
Puppy Bow! Bingo and 50/50 raffles; all proceeds go 
to the Maryland Animal Sanctuary. No cover. 
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WIKIMEDIA COMMONS / CC BY-SA 4.0 
The Constellation was built in 1854 and is a National Historic Landmark. 


There will also be a 
number of living history 
re-enactors performing the 
man’s speeches, in addition 
to other events. 

If you want to brush up 
on your military knowl- 
edge in particular, go see the 
“Sentinel of the Harbor,” a 
program dedicated to the 
history of Fort McHenry, 
from the American Revolu- 
tionary War to World War II. 

Or take a tour of the USS 
Constellation on any Sat- 
urday in February to learn 
about the ship’s role in stop- 
ping the trans-Atlantic slave 
trade, including its rescue of 
705 captive Africans. 
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2013 competitor “Frog” races through Federal Hill to the finish line. 


Bonus: Food and Fun 
Restaurant week may be 
behind us, but the spring 
is a great time for food in 
Baltimore. 
Perhaps the most impor- 
tant food-related event is 
the Wockenfuss Candies 
factory tour on April 14, | 


The tour is free, but if you 
can manage to go on it and 
walk out without having 
purchased a truly heinous 
amount of candy, you are 
certainly a better man than I. 

If sweets aren’t quite 
your thing, consider som 
spooks instead. ‘ 

Starting March 3 you can 


| go ona Fell’s Point Haunted 


Tour. The tour focuses on 
Baltimore as a historic port 
town full of travellers, mys- 
tics and more. 

Can’t wait until March? 
Check out the Haunted 
Hearts Pub Tour to experi- 
ence Valentine’s Day in all 
its morbid glory. 

Finally, if you want 
something fun, exciting 
and totally Baltimore, be 
sure to attend the American 
Visionary Arts Museum’s 
Kinetic Sculpture Race, 

Every May, amphibious, 
man-powered vehicles race 
over land and sea for the 
chance to be displayed in the 
museum for the next year, _ 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


By AMELIA ISAACS 
Staff Writer 


We all see beauty in the 
world and _ subsequently 
strive to surround our- 
selves with things that we 
find beautiful. 

Whether that beauty 
takes the form of a piece 
of art, a video game or a 
song, we surround our- 
selves with the things we 
love and make us happy. 

For me this beauty can 


take on many different 
forms. I often find it in 
fashion. 


_ While I do mean just see- 
ing someone rocking a re- 
ally cool outfit on the way 
to class or taking the time 
to put an outfit together my- 
self, I also just love looking 
at beautiful clothes. 

As someone who used 
to make costumes in high 
school and has even been 
known to make their own 
clothes when I can’t find 
what I want in a store, I 
derive immense pleasure 
and inspiration from see- 
ing beautiful clothing and 
fashion. 

So in an attempt to get 
my fix and some inspira- 
tion, while I was home 
over break, I took a trip 
to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (V&A) in London. 

The V&A is one of my 
favorite museums for 
many, many reasons. UI- 
timately though, I return 
time after time to enjoy 
their extensive collection 
of fashion and their fre- 
quent temporary exhibi- 
tions on different design- 
ers, past and present. 

The exhibition that hap- 
pened to be on while I 
was back in London was 
entitled Balenciaga: Shap- 
ing Fashion. The exhibit de- 
tailed the influence of the 
Balenciaga brand. 

“Discover how Cris- 
tdbal Balenciaga’s exqui- 
site craftsmanship and in- 
novative designs shaped 
modern fashion,” read the 
exhibit’s tagline. 

I had never realized 
quite how _ influential 
Balenciaga, nicknamed 
“The Master” of couture 
fashion, had been in shap- 
ing fashion today. 

On display were not only 
over 100 pieces crafted by 
the designer himself but also 
his protégées and contempo- 
raries working in the same 
innovative tradition. By dis- 
playing these works side by 


Q ‘a! 


— 


side, the effect Balenciaga 
has had on other designers 
was made strikingly clear. 

As someone probably 
a little too obsessed with 
designers whose talent I 
can only dream to come 
close to one day, I was over- 
whelmed (in the best possi- 
ble way) by the beauty and, 
in some cases, just the pure 
eccentricities. 

Not only did I see works 
that I had written about by 
Balenciaga — most notably 
for me his “envelope dress” 
— but works by Hussein 
Chalayan, Issey Miyake, 
Hubert. de_ Givenchy, Iris 
van Herpen and Alexander 
McQueen, among others. 

These are all designers 
who I personally look up to 
and admire, and to see the 
way in which they were all 


COURTESY OF AMELIA ISAACS 
Some of the exhibits at the museum were X-ray photographed in order to study their structure. 


individual- 
ES ly inspired 
by the ge- 
nius that 
Balen- 

was 


was 

ciaga 

incredible. 
Some- 


times it’s 


hard to see 
what might 
actually be 
quite obvi- 


ous until 
someone 
lays it all 


out right in 
front of you. 
That’s how 
I felt seeing 
all of these 
designers 
put togeth- 
erat erOne 
place, unit- 
ed by the 
inspiration 
they drew 
from Balen- 
ciaga and 
his work. 

Another striking part 
of the exhibition are the X- 
ray photographs of some of 
Balenciaga’s most innova- 
tive and frankly confusing 
garments. 

The exhibition fully ac- 
knowledges the strangeness 
and complexity of much of 
Balenciaga’s work; he de- 
signed and created in a way 
that most designers can only 
ever aspire to and that most 
of the general public would 
struggle to understand. 

In an effort to make the 
experience of looking at his 
work more understandable, 
the V&A team worked with 
X-ray artist Nick Veasey, 
thus allowing us to see the 
inner workings of Balencia- 
ga’s complex couture gowns. 

In a description of one 
of the pieces curator Cassie 


Davies-Strodder discussed 
how the team’s interactions 
with Veasey led to new rev- 
elations about the pieces of 
clothing’s structure. 

had a 


“We few sur- 
prises,” Davies-Strodder 
wrote. “We’d never been 


able to explain what the 
ties at the hem of our fuch- 
sia ball gown did. When 
looking at the X-rays with 
these students, they sug- 
gested that perhaps these 
tied around the legs.” 

The description con- 
tinued, saying, “We tried 
it on the mannequin and 
suddenly it all made 
sense, and created this ha- 
rem-pant look at the front 
with a 19th century bustle 
in the back.” 

Along with these X-rays, 


there were videos recreat- | 


ing the process of making 
the garments. 

There were also interac- 
tive exhibits in the form of 
pieces of paper with dot- 
ted lines, which encour- 
aged the public to attempt 
to recreate Balenciaga’s in- 
famous ‘one-seam’ coat. 

To me, fashion is art. Now, 


you may disagree with me, | 


and that’s fine — art is sub- 
jective. 

Regardless, given that 
this exhibition is on in 
London and ends in a few 
weeks’ time, you _ prob- 
ably wouldn’t be able to 
see it even if you wanted to 
(you're really missing out, 
I’m sorry). 

I hope that instead of 
wanting to rush out and see 
this exhibition, you choose 
to surround yourself with 
things that you love and 
things that you find beauti- 
ful. Take the time to find joy 
in the little things around 
you in this busy beginning 
of spring semester. 


Listening to music in the modern age 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
Staff Writer 


Music suffers some of 
the harshest disrespect 
of any of the arts. All too 
many people who consider 
themselves music fans (in- 
cluding me) often listen to 
music in the background 
while doing something 
else — grinding through 
work, driving or any other 
menial task. It is rare for 
anyone to sit down, clear 
their schedule and listen 
to an album. 

This past weekend, I 
bought my first few vinyl 
records at the True Vine 
record store in Hampden. I 
found that the very process 
of listening to a vinyl natu- 
rally creates an occasion for 
pure, unbroken listening. 

My decision to go to a re- 
cord store was inspired by 
my romanticization of “crate 
digging,” the method pro- 
ducers use to find samples. 

This involves pouring 
through boxes of records in 
search of obscure tracks. I 
went to follow in the foot- 
steps of producers like 
Madlib and J Dilla, who 
spent years of their lives 
shuffling around bargain 
bins. 

When you first walk 
into a record store, there is 
instantly a feeling of rever- 


‘ence and excitement. These 


places aren’t corporate mu- 
sic chains; they are like sa- 
cred little holes-in-the-wall 


where music is God. The 
music playing out of the 


’ speakers is strange, experi- 


mental and otherworldly. 


You are satisfying 
surrounded ; about holding 
by music — It is rare for the music in 

b . 
obscure and anyone to sit yoatehaned 
mainstream. is yours and 
You can find down, clear yours only. 
so much : When you 
sreat art their schedule ee 
in a tecord and listen to an and listen to 
store just by the —_ music, 
rummaging album. you will find 
around. yourself — in- 

Every teracting with 
streaming service has _ the medium ina much dif-” 


some method for discov- 
ery to bring you tracks you 
would like, but they can’t 
even get close to matching 
the raw excitement of ri- 
fling through record racks. 
You know that slight 
feeling of joy you get when 
a Pandora station flips to a 
track you've never heard 
before, and — like love at 
first sight — you find a com- 
pletely new artist to follow? 
With vinyl, that experience 
is amplified tenfold. 
Picking a random re- 
cord off the rack, laying it 
onto the listening station 
and experiencing the sweet 
sounds for the first time is 
the closest you can get to 
discovering a new world. 
After you walk out of the 
record store with your selec- 
tion, you now own the mu- 
sic you bought. This might 
seem like a redundant state- 
ment, but we live in an era 


a 


where simultaneously ev- 
eryone has access to every- 
thing and owns nothing. 
There is something purely 


ferent way. Unlike just toss- 
ing your iPhone on shuffle 
and going about your day, 
there is a process to listen- 
ing to vinyl. 

There is none of that 
lackadaisical, ‘play-some- 
thing-random-in-the-back- 
ground-so-as-to-mask- 
the-existential-dread; the 
decision to play a vinyl 
record is a calculated one. 

You select an album from 
your library, gently clean it, 
then precisely lay it on the 
rack and carefully lay the 
needle into the groove; only 
then can you finally enjoy 
the sweet sounds pouring 
out. 

The music is now at the 
forefront of your listening 
experience. You can choose 
to ignore what's playing 
and go about your busi- 
ness, but that seems foolish 
considering the effort and 

See VINYL, pace B4 
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| and subtle rhythms. At 


Exhibit showcases Balenciaga’s talent and influence Dyyo Faccina explores 


his fears on latest album 


By WILL KIRSCH 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 
Creativity is linked 
inexorably to identity. 


One’s idea of self shapes 
the form and content of 
expression across almost 
every medium. Much like 
self-realization, creativity 
takes time, and the pro- 
cess of bringing the two 
together coherent 
whole is anything but im- 
mediate. 

As we all know, it can 


as a 


be hard for anyone to an- 


swer “Who am I?” — par- 
ticularly when that ques- 
tion is intertwined with 
creative expression. 
Identity is a major 
theme in Baltimore rap- 
per Dyyo Faccina’s debut 
album People Are Scared.. 


| The album is a complex 


balance of dark, heavy 
melodic choruses 


times it feels soulful and, 
at others, it can be pure 
mosh-pit pounding. 

Listening to People Are 
Scared.., one can hear that 
Dyyo has truly embodied 
himself in his music. Both 
the lyrics and Dyyo’s own 
production feel as though 
they are him — exactly 
what he wants to say and 
what he wants the listener 
to hear. Yet while Dyyo 
has been a musician for 
more than five years, he 
has not always been the 
same artist. 

Before last year, Dyyo 
went by NeroScream!, 
a name under which he 
performed from 2012 to 
2016. As NeroScream!, he 
began making music in 
2012, joining some of his 
close friends with whom 
he would eventually form 
the aptly named _§anti- 
group Not a Collective. 
Dyyo is also a visual art- 
ist, painting and dabbling 
in videography. 

Not a Collective formed 
out of a desire to bring to- 
gether each artist’s individ- 
ual fanbases, which were 
largely centered in their 
respective high schools in 
Silver Spring, Md. 

The group tried to 
broaden its base by incor- 
porating not just music but 
also other artistic medi- 
ums. In an interview with 
The News-Letter, Dyyo dis- 
cussed the motivation be- 
hind this. 

“In the scene that we 
entered in — in the Silver 
Spring/D.C. area — we 
were kind of the only ‘col- 
lective’ group that had 
musical artists and visual 


artists,” he said. 

Around three years ago, 
Dyyo, who still performed 
as NeroScream! at the time, 
moved to Baltimore to at- 
tend the University of Balti- 
more. He was excited about 
the change and quickly 
found a place for himself in 
the city. 

“T ended up liking it way 
more than I liked the D.C. 
scene because it was so 
much more open-minded,” 
Dyyo said. 

Following his  reloca- 
tion, Dyyo put out several 
more tapes and singles, 
the last of which (his mix- 
tape, Spade) was released 
in 2016. That 2016 tape was 
Dyyo’s final project as Ner- 
oScream! and included a 
feature from JPEGMAFIA, 
with whom Dyyo had be- 
come friends after the two 
met at The Bell Foundry. 

Dyyo also featured on 
JPEG’s song “FREE TE- 
ANNA” and_ the _ latter 
produced the track “Fight 
or Flight?” on People Are 
Scared.. 

But after his 2016 Nero- 
Scream tape, Dyyo real- 
ized that he was feeling 
a bit restricted by his as- 
sumed name. He felt that 
the word “NeroScream,” 
with its overtly dark and 
brooding implications, 
somewhat framed both 
his approach to music and 
how it was received. So 

he began using his own 
given name instead of a 
pseudonym. 

As Dyyo, the artist feels 
he can be a more honest 
version of himself. 

~ “I don’t have to make 
NeroScream-esque music,” 
he said. 

It was during this shift 
that People Are Scared.. was 
created. While Dyyo had 
been working on the al- 
bum for some time — he 
said he wrote “Mostly Ok 
with Mostly Everything 
Most of the Time,” the 
third track, in 2015 — the 
album is intertwined with 
the name change. 

Dyyo said that People 
Are Scared.. was originally 
intended to describe the 
generally insane state of 
the world, but his friend 
Nigel Frank — also a musi- 
cian and former member of 
Not a Collective — encour- 
aged Dyyo to dive into his 
own personal fears. 

“So I started looking at 
it like, ‘What am I afraid 
of and how can I confront 
those fears through mu- 
sic?’” Dyyo said. 

This introspection led 

See DYYO, pace B5 
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People Are Scared. is Dyyo Faccina's debut release under his own name. 
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The lost art of taking the Peabody Modern Orchestra opens its spring season 
lime to appreciate music 


From VINYL, B3 
process you went through 
to make this music occur. 

I feel like this article 
can easily be miscon- 
strued as me being a hip- 
ster, rambling about how 
it was “better in the old 
days.” However, I do not 
believe that at all. The 
advancement of music 
creation and music distri- 
bution has allowed for so 
much innovation. 

The new music industry 
is more reliant on the art- 
ist than the label, on the 
product than the adver- 
tisement and on the recep- 
tion rather than the radio 
play. It has never been eas- 
ier for talented musicians 
to be discovered. The In- 
ternet Age is the Golden 
Age of music. 

Nor do I mean to say 
that listening on vinyl 
somehow improves the 
quality of the music. I do 
not have the technical 
knowledge nor the ear to 
argue something as brash 
as that (though I do enjoy 
the warm feeling of a vinyl 
crackling). 

The music industry has 
changed so drastically in 
the past 50 years due to 
the blazing speed of tech- 
nological innovation. The _ 
move from physical to dig- 
ital shook up the industry 
in a significant way. 

We've gone from wait- 
ing to hear our favor- 
ite tune on the radio to 
creating our own radios 
through streamed playlists 
and online libraries; from 
waiting patiently in the car 
for the host to tell us who 
wrote the song we were 
listening to, to having the 
ability to Shazam any un- 
known piece. 

Progress offers obvi- 
ous benefits, but also some 
subtle drawbacks. When 
you hop on a plane, you 
complain about the dry, 
rubbery chicken they offer 
and the man next to you 
whose protruding stom- 
ach pokes over the arm- 
rest. 


It is rare to see someone | 


truly experience the joys, 
the fears and the excite- 
ment of flight. The abso- 
lute marvel of being able 
to go almost anywhere in 
the world with only a few 
minor inconveniences is 
lost on all of us because of 


its commonality. 


So it is with music; the 
ability to listen to any 
piece of music at any time 
cheapens the product. I 
can as easily throw on 
one of 6ix9ine’s tracks as 
I could a Gregorian chant. 
The process of buying vi- 
nyl somewhat returns a 
sense of importance to 


each piece of music. 
ON ge iy 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
The importance of vinyl is the impulse to sit down and listen to music. 


With vinyl there is the 
cover art big and bold 
across the front (a work of 
art rather than just a back- 
drop), the plastic casing, 
the regal reflective sheen 
of the record as you pull 
it out of its sleeve; all of 
these characteristics con- 
tribute to the reverence 
that a vinyl record com- 
mands. 

Whether it be by vinyl 
or another method, all I am 
hoping to convey is the joy 
of being mindful of music. 
We live fast paced lives. 
Music is an opportunity to 
slow down and enjoy the 
present. 

If you choose to ex- 
plore different mediums 
like vinyl, you can find 
substantial collections in 
many Baltimore stores. In 
Hampden, there are True 
Vine, Celebrated Summer 
and Strawberry Fields. 
In Fell’s Point, the iconic 
Sound Garden. These are 
just a few of Baltimore’s 
numerous record stores. 


| | 2018 Concert 


By ANNE HOLLMULLER 
Stalf Writer 


The Peabody Modern 
Orchestra held the first 
spring concert of the 2017- 
Season on 
Saturday, Jan. 27, in the 
Miriam A. Friedberg Con- 
| cert Hall at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music 
in Mount Vernon. The 
orchestra played a selec- 
tion of pieces authored by 
| contemporary composers 
| under the direction of con- 
| ductor Harlan D. Parker. 
| The first selection was 

“They Will Take My Island” 
by Robert Martin, who re- 
| ceived his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in music 
composition from the Pea- 
| body Conservatory of Music. 

The one-movement piece 
involves 10 players com- 
| prising two quintets: one 
| of flute, oboe, horn, clarinet 

and bassoon and the other 

of two violins, one viola, 
| cello and double bass. 

The piece was composed 
| in honor of the 30th anni- 
versary of the North/South 
Consonance, a group and 
concert series founded by 
composer Max Lifchitz. 

The title and the inspira- 
tion for “They Will Take My 
| Island” came from a paint- 
| ing by artist Arshile Gorky 
— now owned by the Brook- 
lyn Museum. Martin emu- 
lated the biomorphic and 
colorful qualities of this ab- 
stract expressionist painting 
to create a symphony with 
an urgent, driving mood. 

The orchestra next played 
the “Chamber Concerto” 
by Steven Stucky, commis- 
sioned by the Saint Paul 
Chamber Orchestra in 2009. 

The piece features sev- 
eral woodwind solos and 
alternates between languid 
| lyrical portions and fast, 
| marching pacing. Stucky 


was a successful contem- 
porary composer who re- 
the 2005 Pulitzer 
Prize for his “Second Con- 
certo For Orchestra,” com- 
missioned by the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic. 

Following a brief inter- 
mission, the concert con- 
tinued with two 
which evoked very different 
moods: one of the marine 
and the other of the digital. 

“Become River” by John 
Luther Adams was an atmo- 
spheric and melodious piece 
reflecting on the sound and 
the shape of water. 

The piece has a fasci- 
nating origin: Adams had 
been composing a_ piece 
for the Seattle Symphony 
titled “Become Ocean” and 
was encouraged by friend 
Steven Schick to make a 
smaller piece for the St. 
Paul Chamber Orchestra 
focusing upon the flow of a 
river into a delta. 

The final performance 
of the evening was of “Sea- 
Blue Circuitry” by Mason 
Bates. The selection was de- 
signed to evoke the sounds 
of electronics and circuitry 
using only instruments — 
nothing electronic nor any 
inorganic mechanisms. 

The orchestra played 
deftly to create the strident, 
dissonant 


ceived 


pieces 


body Wind Ensemble since 
1990. Under his direction, 
they have given more than 
40 world premieres and 
earned critical praise from 
a number of celebrated con- 
temporary composers. 

Upcoming concerts from 
the Peabody music ensem- 
bles will feature Beethoven, 
Debussy, Mendelssohn and 
other composers. A Jan. 31 
performance of the Pea- 
body Symphony Orchestra 
commemorated the 40th 
anniversary of the Peabody 
Institute’s affiliation with 
Hopkins. 

The Peabody Wind En- 
semble will play its first 
concert of the spring semes- 
ter on Feb. 7 in-the Miriam 
A. Friedberg Concert Hall, 
playing Samuel Barber's 
Overture to “The School 
for Scandal,’ Charles Ives’ 
“Variations on ‘America/” 
Alfred Reed’s “El Camino 
Real,” Joaquin Rodrigo’s 
“Adagio for Wind Orches- 
tra” and Vittorio Giannini’s 
“Symphony No. 3.” 

The Peabody Chamber 
Orchestra will play its first 
concert of the spring sea- 
son on Feb. 17, conducted 
by Marin Alsop of the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra. 

The Chamber Orches- 
tra will be performing 


sounds 
W oR 1elon 
evoked 
the beeps 
and_ zings 
of modern 
technology. 

Peabody 
Modern 
Orchestra’s 
Conductor 
Harlan OD. 
Parker has 
been an in- 
novative 
conductor 


Shostakovich’s “Cello Con- 
certo No. 1 in E-flat major, 
Op. 107” and Beethoven’s 
“Symphony No. 3 in E-flat 
major, Op. 55, “Eroica.’”” 

A Faculty Showcase on 
Feb. 26, 2018 in Leith Sym- 
ington Griswold Hall will 
feature a quartet perform- 
ing Claude Debussy’s “Syr- 
inx” for flute solo, Johannes 
Brahms’ “Clarinet Trio in 
A minor, Op. 14,” Joachim 
Stutschewsky’s “Hassidic 
Fantasy” and Felix Men- 
delssohn’s “Trio for Flute, 
Cello, and Piano in D mi- 
nor, Op. 49.” 

The Peabody Institute 
stages over 100 concerts 
and performances each 
year presenting music in a 
range of genres from con- 
temporary to jazz. 

All concerts of the 2017- 
2018 season held at the Pea- 
body Institute are free to 
all, as they have been since 
September of 2016. 

The initiative was an- 
nounced as a part of a larg- 
er effort by Peabody and 
Hopkins to engage more 
deeply with the Baltimore 
community, in this case, 
to offer to its music lovers 
a place to listen to world- 
class musicians performing 
work from a wide range of 
genres. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
of the Pea- The Peabody Institute hosts free concerts in a wide variety of genres throughout the year. 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Remember when Rich- 
ard Spencer got punched 
in the head on TV? That 
was a great moment in the 
history of racists getting 
beaten. Our anonymous 
black-clad hero played 
Spencer’s head like it 
was a game of Bop-It; he 
snuffed him like a vanilla- 
scented candle. 

That was an exciting 
moment for the American 
left, a rallying point, an 
act of propaganda by the 
deed itself, which set a 
precedent in dealing with 
the alt-right. 

Now’ imagine that 
someone had taken that 
moment of righteous vio- 
lence and — no doubt 
through the wonders of 
modern science — trans- 
lated it into music. 

Is that possible? Prob- 
ably not, but if it were it 
would most likely sound 
something like JPEGMA- 
FIA’s new album Veteran, 
released in January of 2018. 

Those acquainted with 
Baltimore’s music scene 
may have already heard 
of JPEG, who was a Sta- 
tion North staple before he 
moved out to Los Angeles. 

While in Baltimore, 
JPEG built a reputation for 
industrial beats laced with 
aggressive and political lyr- 
ics, all of which he capped 
off with song titles like, 
“I Might Vote 4 Donald 


he 
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Trump” and “Black Ben 
Carson.” 

The rapper’s  cross- 
country move occurred 
around the same time he 
was signed to L.A.-based 
label DEATHBOMB ARC, 
known for helping break 
artists like Death Grips 
and clipping. 

So as tragic as JPEG’s 
leaving Bal- 
timore was, 
it was prob- 


ably for the . cy) which — 
bast —a best single-handedly ts as 
which mani- ggyundtracked the though _ it’s 
fested itself : made entirely 
“as his latest forthcoming fall of computer 
album __ Vet- of the American  @iahup_ nois- 
eran. es and glass 
This al- government. shattering. 
bum fucking It’s com- 


goes; there’s 

really no other way to put 
it. Produced entirely by 
JPEG, Veteran carries all 
of his stylistic trademarks 
while incorporating some 
interesting new twists. 

In general, the factory- 
basement-torture-chamber 
sound is intact, particularly 
on “Baby I’m Bleeding,” 
the album’s lead single, 
but JPEG has also brought 
some more melody into the 
equation. 

On songs like “DD 
Form 214 (feat. 
Rush)” — which, like the 
title of the album, is a ref- 
erence to the artist’s time 
in the military — distor- 
tion is replaced by R&B 
drum rhythms, swooning 
samples and a beautifully 


JPEG has 


Bobbi | 


sung hook. There’s more 
singing on “Thug Tears” 
and “Whole Foods.” 

Alternatively, there are 
songs like “Real Nega,” 
built around the sample 
of a screaming bellow and 
pounding drums. 

Another good one is 
“1488” (a number which 
is shorthand for the pri- 
mary ten- 
ants of white 
suprema- 


pletely fuck- 
ing awesome, especially 
considering that one of the 
lyrics is, “heard he acting 
like Dex, beat his ass till 
he Russ.” 

Much of the verses on 
Veteran follow into this 
sort of complexly clever 
and openly aggressive 
mold. Another good one 
is, “AR-15 built like Lena 
Dunham,” off of “Real 
Nega.” What does that 
mean? Who knows, but it’s 
hilarious. 

A solid three-quarters 
of this album is a direct 
threat to the alt-right — 
“Kill Trump, did ‘em like 
Floyd did Gatti” — with 
the other quarter being 
obscure cultural  refer- 
ences and satire — “Tell 

A: 


—_ 
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your b**** come here, like 
I work for Midway.” 

JPEG has been great for 
a while, everyone in Balti- 
more knew it and now so 
does the whole country. 
His signing to DEATH- 
BOMB has opened his 
unique style of politically- 
conscious, sarcastic and 
intense music to a new 
audience, one which has 
so far shown his latest re- 
lease a fair amount of love. 

Noted internet music 
critic Anthony DeFantano 
gave Veteran an 8/10 and 
Pitchfork ranked the al- 
bum’s lead single, “Baby 
I'm Bleeding” as one of its 
best new tracks. 

Yet despite his move, 
JPEG is still thoroughly 
Baltimore; the first song 
on the album is “1539 N. 
Calvert,” the address of 
the now-deceased Bell 
Foundry, which was one 
of the most active DIY 
spaces in the city’s music 
scene: He also shouts the 
city out on “Rock N Roll is 
Dead.” 

Veteran still feels like a 
“Baltimore” album. It still 
has that certain character to 
it, beautiful and exciting in 
its unpredictability. 

In its form and content, 
Veteran draws on the punk 
tradition of Baltimore bands 
like Stout and other anti- 
racist skinhead groups, in- 


terpreting that sound and 
that 


_ power-violence into beats 


philosophy into rap. 
JPEG _ translates 
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JPEGMAFIA explodes into the public eye with his label debut 


through bizarre sampling 
and unrelenting rhythms 
reminiscent of Baltimore 
club music. Lyrically, the 
album speaks for itself: 
a sermon on_ virtuous 
violence and a_ polemic 
against white supremacy 
and elitism. 

One could easily de- 
scribe JPEGMAFIA’s mu- 
sic as “abrasive” or “polar- 
izing,” which it might be. 
Alternatively, it could be 
incredibly awesome in a 
really twisted, fuck-with- 
your-head kind of way. 

Assuming the latter, it’s 
easy to see that Veteran is a 
great album and that based 
off of its reception, JPEG 
could be the biggest Balti- 
more musician since ever. 

JPEG’S music is an 
amazing synthesis of the 
city’s. disparate music 
scenes, all brought togeth- 
er to form a uniquely in- 
sane left-wing revolution- 
ary anthem. 

With Veteran, he has sin- 
gle-handedly soundtracked 
the forthcoming fall of the 
American government, and 
I can’t wait. 

JPEG will be retuning 
to Baltimore on Feb. 15, 
appearing at the Metro 
Gallery alongside Milo 
and Euclid. 

_ Tickets are only $12, 
and since this is the art- 
ist’s triumphant return to 
Baltimore following the 
release of Veteran, it will 


no doubt be a show worth yr 


seeing. Fe, 
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Pyyo Faccina discusses Ottobar hosts a trilogy of Baltimore indie bands 


new album 


and growth 


J 


DYYO, From B3 

to songs like “Givenchy on 
Sale,” “People Are Scared..” 
and “Do You Young One..” 
Not coincidentally, when 
one takes the first letter 
from each word in “Do 
You Young One,” they spell 
Dyyo. 

In creating the album, 
Dyyo also drew upon his 
Nigerian-American _heri- 
tage. The artist said that 
on People Are Scared.. much 
of the production was in- 
spired by the music of 
iconic Nigerian and Afri- 
can artists like Fela Kuti. 

One can hear this clear- 
ly in some’ songs, particu- 
larly in the polyrhythms 
of the iBO-produced track, 
“Whachuwanna?” 

iBO, who _§alternative- 
ly goes by Obi and once 
worked as Bluseph, is a 
friend of Dyyo’s and a Not 
a Collective alum. People 
Are Scared.. also features 
production from kazmi, 
another Not a Collective 
member. 

As a visual artist, Dyyo 
was conscious of the aes- 
thetic of the album. Con- 
sequently, the cover of 


COURTESY OF DYYO FACCINA 
The rapper collaborated with his friend — a painter — on this photo series. 


People Are Scared.. is art 
in itself. It shows Dyyo 
in black and white, set 
against a paint-splattered 
white background _ that 
he himself painted. Dyyo 
said that the picture came 
from a photo shoot with 
a friend and fellow artist 
who paints her subjects — 
literally applying paint to 


their bodies — to reflect 
her feelings. 
All these elements 


made People Are Scared.. 
a particularly strong de- 
but. Based on his co-signs 
from musicians like Mi- 
cah E. Wood and JPEG, it 
seems clear that Dyyo’s 
apparent realization of his 
artistic identity is helping 
his career evolve. 
In the future, 
will be releasing a joint 
EP with Micah, as well 


as more visuals for People | 


Are Scared.. and physical 
copies of the album. Ad- 
ditionally, Dyyo is devel- 
oping a clothing line with 
a friend. Suffice to say, 
things are looking good. 
“Tm very optimistic. 
Honestly, I should be more 
optimistic,” he said. 


Artiststhatshould have 
won instead of Bruno 
Mars at the Grammys 


— Kendrick Lamar 
— Ashlee Simpson 


— Lorde 
— Halsey 
—.57A 


— Sam Smith 


— Kesha 
— Cardi B 


— Bandhunta Izzy 
__ JPEGMAFIA 
— Tchaikovsky 
— Daniel Caesar 
— Fats Domino — 
_ —The Cranberries 
a — Young Moose 
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Movies to look forward to over the coming year 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


In an eclectic night of 
minimalist beats and nos- 
talgic rock, the Ottobar 
brought together a collec- 
tion of local Baltimore bands 
to play a four-part concert 

| on Jan. 18. The event took 
place in the venue’s down- 
stairs performance space. 

The audience, which 
was mainly comprised of 
the venue's typical crowd 
of Baltimore twenty-some- 

| things, : 


was consistently 
engaged throughout the 
event’s 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. du- 
ration. At times the stand- 
| ing room floor so 
packed that some audience 
| members sat up in the bal- 
cony to the left of the stage. 

Nerftoss, an electronic 
| solo act by John Jones, was 
the first to perform. Jones 
was once a member of the 
Baltimore-based noise rock 
band Dope Body, which 
formed in 2008. 

Jones’ new sound is 
more minimalist yet still 
brings melodic rhythms 
that the audience can move 
to. His most recent album, 
Prospect Endless, was re- 
leased in 2016. 

According to a statement 
released at the time of the al- 
bum, Jones hoped his songs 
would encourage the listener 
during hard times. “[I want] 
the listener to remember to 
be hopeful in a time that is 


was 


| increasingly suggestive to do 
otherwise,” he said. 


Next was Smoke Bellow, 
a trio from Australia that 
is currently based in Balti- 
more. Outfitted in match- 
ing jumpsuits and dreamy 
expressions, the members 
of the band played a set 
that reflected the “smoke” 
element of their name. 

Their voices, at once both 
in harmony and in conflict, 
meandered across the notes 
like smoke circling through 
the air. Though the lyrics 
were mostly incomprehen- 
sible, the songs emitted a 
clear feeling from the start. 

Throughout the set, the 
crowd swayed and bopped 
to the beats that seemed to 
have no beginning or end. 
The pleasant pulses and 
underlying drone of the 
electric bass enveloped the 
room. 

There were also a num- 
ber of instruments pre- 
sented between the three 
musicians. The lead sing- 
er, Christian J. Best, also 
played the saxophone 
while the two female mem- 
bers of the group, Mer- 
edith McHugh and Jessie 
Hughes, played the guitar, 
electric bass and keyboard. 
One guitarist also picked 
up a flute for one song. 

Wing Dam was third to 
perform, bringing a grit- 
tier rock feel to the event. 
Like Smoke Bellow, the 
group consisted of three 
members: Sara Autrey on 
lead vocals and bass gui- 
tar, Austin Tally on guitar 
and vocals and Abe Sand- 
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The Ottobar frequently hosts local and touring punk and indie bands. 


ers on drums. 

Autrey was the most 
talkative of the three, jok- 
ing about the band’s brief 
technical difficulties and 
giving shout outs to the oth- 
er groups. While their set 
was reminiscent of grun- 
gier ‘90s rock, especially 
with Autrey’s throaty, al- 
most angsty vocals, it also 
had a full, pop quality to it 
that could have filled up an 
even larger venue. 

The perfectly blended 
harmonies between Au- 
trey’s voice and Tally’s 
deeper, almost  nasally 
voice also gave a modern 
feel to the performance. 

The final group of the 
night, Chiffon, was an elec- 
tronic music duo consisting 
of a synth and a keyboard. 
Though one member had 
a broken shoulder, she still 
managed to play the full set 
on her keyboard. 

Both musicians took 
turns singing lead vocals. 
Their voices had a smooth, 


By LUIS CURIEL 
Staff Writer 


We've left another year 
behind. By the time you 
read this, we’ll know who 
has been nominated for 
the Oscars. Almost all of 
the films aren’t currently 
available in theaters, so for 
the general public it’s time 
to look ahead. 

There are a bunch of moy- 


ies coming out within the 
next five months, so below I 
tried to make a list of every- 
thing that you should keep 
an eye out for if you find 
yourself near the theater. 

January has come and 
gone, but I would be re- 
miss to exclude the won- 
derful film Paddington 2, 
which follows the adven- 
tures of the lovely, whole- 
some Peruvian bear that 
escapes to England. 

The first film, Paddington, 
was a surprise to me (my 
little sister coerced me into 
watching it) and featured 
lovely performances from 
Sally Hawkins, Nicole Kid- 
man and Ben Whishaw as 
the titular bear. 

Paddington is one of the 
films that reminds you what 
it feels like to be a kid with- 
out being condescending or 


~ 


~~ 


even if you 
aren’t fond 
of superhe- 
roes. 

Come 
March, 
we'll all 
be a little 
tired with 
school and 
anxiously 
waiting 
for spring 
break to 
arrive. 

That be- 


GAGE SKIDMORE|CC BY 2.0 
Chadwick Boseman and Lupita Nyong’o will star in Marvel's forthcoming Black Panther. 


reminding you of traumas, 
indulging in a time when 
innocence reigned. So if 
you find yourself needing 
to watch something uplift- 
ing, then check out Padding- 
ton 2. Now onto the list! 

February is right around 
the corner and that means 
one thing: Marvel’s Black 
Panther is finally arriving. 

The much anticipated 
film boasts a fantastic cast 
featuring Chadwick Bose- 
man, Michael B. Jordan, 
Lupita Nyong’o and Daniel 
Kaluuya (the star from last 
year’s Get Out). 

This isn’t even taking 
into account the fact that 
Ryan Coogler (Fruitvale Sta- 
tion, Creed) is directing and 
helped write the script. 

Black Panther takes the 
cake for me in February 
not only because of the 
movie stars I mentioned 
above, but also because of 
what it will bring to the 
increasingly paint-by-the- 
numbers superhero genre. 

Young creative voices 


are necessary to continue ~ 


to remind audiences that 
these films are worth their 
while, and a movie that 
looks like it will break 
genre tropes — like 2017's 


Logan — is a must-watch, 


ing said, 
there will 
be plenty 
to watch, but nothing beats 
the anticipation for Wes 
Anderson’s new film Isle of 
Dogs. 

Starring the voices of 
Ken Watanabe, Bryan Cran- 
ston, Edward Norton and 
Greta Gerwig, Isle of Dogs 
follows the story of a young 
boy looking for his dogs in 
a futuristic Japan. 

It’s Anderson’s second 
venture into animation af- 
ter his adaptation of Fantas- 
tic Mr. Fox, as well as his lat- 
est film after 2014’s beloved 
The Grand Budapest Hotel. 

Anderson’s love for pas- 
tels seems an ideal fit for 
animation, and I’m excited 
to see where this original 
story will take me. 

April means that the 
weather will be bearable 
again, and all of us will be 
ready to get plastered at 
Homecoming and Spring 
Fair. 

However, that doesn’t 
mean we should neglect 
our local theater. I’m not 
gonna lie, it'll be a rough 
month for movies, but April 
will feature a new Charlize 
Theron film. 

Tully follows the story of 
the relationship between 
a mother (Theron) and her 
babysitter (Mackenzie Da- 
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clear quality that layered 
perfectly over the crashing 
beats. Their sound varied 
throughout the set between 
more futuristic, pulsating 
tones and more old-school 
songs that the audience 
could dance to. 

For their last song of the 
night, Chiffon asked the 
crowd what they wanted 
to hear. A few members of 
the audience called out that 
they wanted to dance. 

What followed was an 
upbeat pop song that got 
almost the whole audience, 
even those who had been 
standing still throughout 
the entire set, to dance 
across the floor. 

All of the groups have 
performed in local Balti- 
more venues in the past, in- 
cluding The Crown, Metro 
Gallery, EMP Collective 
and The True Vine, a re- 
cord store in the Hampden 
neighborhood. Their music 
can be found on their indi- 
vidual Bandcamp pages. 


vis). The film premiered 
at the Sundance Film Fes- 
tival’s final weekend and 
received fantastic reviews 
from the lucky critics who 
attended. 

Theron is a spectacular 
actress, and I’m always 
down for a heartwarming 
tale of motherhood. 

May is commonly the 
time when we college kids 
are swamped with finals. 
Some of you won't leave 
the library, and I respect 
that, but self-care is impor- 
tant, and nothing is better 
than spending two hours 
in a dark room watching 
people punch each other. 

I say this because May 
is the start of the block- 
buster season, which of- 
ten means more superhero 
movies! 

However, this May we 
will also get to see Solo: A 
Star Wars Story, the Han 
Solo origin story we didn’t 
know we needed. Alden 
Ehrenreich is portraying 
everyone’s favorite space 
badass, while Donald 
Glover is portraying Lando 
Calrissian. 

The movie’s production 
has gone through a lot of 
turmoil, with the firing of 
directors and the alleged 
hiring of an acting coach 
for Ehrenreich. 

All in all, it sounds like 
this movie was a train- 
wreck. However, © Ron 
Howard, a very safe op- 
tion, was hired to right the 
ship and fix whatever the 
producers thought was 
going wrong. 

Either way, I'm excited 
to see what's in store here. 
Even though we don’t have 
a trailer yet, odds are we 
will see one during the Su- 
per Bowl, 

Overall, the next few 
months have many exciting 
films ahead. 
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Science of Learning conference unites researchers Hopkins lab develops 
arrhythmia treatment 


By ISAAC CHEN 
Staff Writer 


On Jan. 22, faculty and 
students across various 
fields of science gathered 
together in Hodson Hall 
for the biennial Science of 
Learning Symposium. 

This past January marked 
the five-year anniversary for 
the Science of Learning Insti- 
tute, which was founded in 
2013. In her opening speech, 
Barbara Landau, director of 
the Science of Learning Insti- 


COURTESY OF SABRINA CHEN 
Over 300 people attended the biennial symposium hosted by the Science of Learning Institute. 


tute and professor of cogni- 
tive science, explained what 
science of learning means. 

“Science of learning is a 
vision. Its goals cannot be 
done in a quick fix; there- 
fore it is rather a long game, 
whose foundations give us 
fact-based knowledge that 
we need in order to guide 
action,” Landau said. 

The mission of the Sci- 
ence of Learning Institute is 
to understand how people 
learn from varying levels of 
analysis — from molecular 


Does breathing spread 
the influenza virus? 


By ANNA CHEN 
Staff Writer 

As_ college students, 
Hopkins students. know 


all too well how dreadful 
— and how easy — it is to 
contract some sort of vi- 
rus, one that will keep you 
up all night coughing your 
lungs out or force your 
runny nose through two 
full boxes of tissues a day. 
The constant sleep depriva- 
tion and nutrition-deficient 
meals definitely do not 
help. Getting sick in college 
is the worst. 

And yet it seems that no 
matter what precautions 
students take, wiping the 
apartment down with Clo- 
rox wipes, refusing to share 
food with a sick friend or 
bringing hand sanitizer ev- 
erywhere they go, they still 
end up getting that bug that 
is going around. Why? 

This past week, re- 
searchers at the University 
of Maryland (UMD) pub- 
lished findings that shed 
some light on this matter. 

Led by Dr. Donald Mil- 
ton, professor of environ- 
mental health at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland School 


of Public Health, the re- — 
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Researchers found that the flu can be spr 
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search team found that 
people with an infectious 
virus, such as the influen- 
za virus, contaminate the 
air around them by merely 
breathing. 

“[These viruses] gener- 
ate infectious aerosols (tiny 
droplets that stay suspended 
in the air for along time) even 
when they are not coughing, 
and especially during the 
first days of illness,” Milton 
said in a press release. 

With funding by the 
Center of Disease Control 
(CDC) and National Insti- 
tutes of Health (NIH), the 
researchers at UMD col- 
laborated with scientists 
from San Jose State Univer- 
sity, Missouri Western State 
University and University 
of California, Berkeley and 
found influenza virus in 
the exhaled breath of 142 
confirmed cases of sub- 
jects with influenza. This 
exhaled breath included 
natural breathing, talking, 
and spontaneous sneezing 
and coughing. 

They collected a total of 
218 nasopharyngeal swabs 
and 218 30-minute breath 
samples on the first, second 
and third days of symptom 

See FLU, Pace B9 
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ead by breathing in the virus. 


mand = cellu- 
lar mecha- 
nisms, to 
cognitive 
connections 
and to real- 
life applica- 
tions in a 
classroom 
context. 

Over the 
past five 
the 
Institute 
has worked 
diligently 
towards 
three spe- 
cific goals 
to. accom- 
plish their mission: foster- 
ing cutting-edge science of 
learning research; training 
future leaders in science of 
learning; and connecting 
science to practice. 

The Institute has reached 
many milestones over the 
years. For example, it fund- 
ed 41 innovative science of 
learning research and fel- 
lowship projects, generated 
over 17 million dollars in 
new funding for research 
and community partner- 
ship projects and produced 
86 outreach initiatives to 
disseminate research into 
the broad science of learn- 
ing community. 

The overarching theme of 
this year’s symposium was 
“Minding the Gaps Among 
Levels of Explanation.” 

In her speech, Landau 
shed light on the purpose 
of the theme. 

“What we are doing is to 


years, 


present to you some conun- | 
drums, some difficulties, | 
some challenges and some | 
solutions in trying to fill the 
gap between very differ- 
ent levels of explanation... | 
very often people are talk- 
ing about one level and they 
are talking to others who are 
thinking at very different 
levels,’ Landau said. 

To present these gaps, 
the speakers were paired 
to showcase different ap- 
proaches, with a discussion 
period at the end of each 
session to go over both of 
the speakers’ talks. 

One of the 


der gaps in STEM fields, 


the social sciences and the | 


humanities. After show- 
ing the audience a graph of 
the percentage of women 
with PhDs across. differ- 


speakers, 
Andrei Cimpian, associate | 
professor of psychology | 
at New York University, | 
explored the cause of gen- | 


ent fields, Cimpian posed a 
question. 

“What if, and this is a big 
what if, there are features 
of a field that might make 
it unwelcoming for women 
as well as members of other 
groups?” Cimpian said. 

The field-specific _ abil- 
ity beliefs (FAB) hypothesis, 
Cimpian proposed, identi- 
fies two factors for women’s 
underrepresentation in aa | 
field: the idolization of bril- | 
liance and genius and the | 


association of brilliance with 
men more than women. 
In one of the tests for 
See SCIENCE Pace B9 


Gene therapy used to cure 
rare Hunter Syndrome 


By CINDY JIANG 
Staff Writer 


Like flying cars and un- 
derwater cities, tampering 
with DNA once seemed to 
be an impossible feat that ex- 
isted only in futuristic tales. 

In recent times, however, 
the abundance of techno- 
logical advances make this 
process appear much more 
attainable. After all, if a cell 
phone can be guarded by a 
scan of facial features, the 
ability to alter DNA should 
be just around the corner. 

Indeed, the — scientific 
community has been tak- 
ing strides to make gene- 
editing a reality. 

In mid-November, U.S. 
scientists used gene-editing 
tools on a human for the 
first time when a 44-year- 
old patient named Brian 
Madeux underwent a medi- 
cal procedure meant to cure 
his Hunter syndrome. 

Hunter syndrome is also 
known as 
charidosis II (MPS II), and it 
is an inherited genetic disor- 
der resulting from a missing 
or amalfunctioning enzyme. 
Though the syndrome is 
quite rare, it is considerably 
detrimental to a_patient’s 
health, since particular mol- 
ecules accumulate in excess 
from the lack of enzymes to 
metabolize them. 

Such an accumulation 
leads to gradual effects on 
an individual's appearance, 
mental development, organ 
function and physical abili- 
ties. Frequent colds and ear 
infections, distorted facial 
features, hearing loss, heart 
problems, breathing trouble, 


— 
— 


mucopolysac- . 


skin and eye problems, bone 
and joint flaws, bowel is- 
sues, and brain and thinking 
problems are just some of the 
symptoms that are associ- 
ated with Hunter syndrome. 

The procedure to cure 
Hunter syndrome was car- 
ried out by researchers at 
the University of California, 
San Francisco’s Benioff Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Oakland, 
Calif. It involved introduc- 
ing a multitude of molecular 
units to Madeux via an IV. 

Although the CRISPR 
tool has been enjoying its 
time in the limelight, sci- 
entists decided to treat 
Madeux with a different 
type of editing technology 
called zinc finger nucleases 
(ZFNs). The editing process 
is comprised of three parts: 
a corrective gene and two 
zinc finger proteins, all of 
which are transported into 
the body by a virus. 

Once in the liver, the zinc 
finger proteins are in charge 
of cutting the DNA so that 
the corrective gene may in- 
sert itself into the sequence. 

Sangamo Therapeutics is 
the company that invested 
in the experiment. Its presi- 
dent, Sandy Macrae, ex- 
plained that Madeux’s trial 
is essentially the first of its 
kind in its attempt to alter 
DNA in vivo. 

“This is opening up a 


-whole new field of medi- 


cine. You can imagine all 
the diseases that now be- 
come possible to treat when 
you can put in a new copy 
of the gene, or turn it up 
or turn it down,” Mac- 
rae said in a press release. 
See GENE, Pace B8 
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By JAEMIE BENNETT 
Stalf Writer 


In the last few decades, 
medicine has become 
increasingly tailored to- 
ward a patients’ specific 
needs; personalized med- 
icine is quickly taking 
over the old practice of 
universal treatments for 
an ailment. The 
Computational 
Cardiology 
Laboratory at 
Hopkins, head- 
ed by Natalia 
Trayanova, sits 
right in the 
niche of this 
new, vast world 
of personalized 
medicine. 

At the Com- 
putational Car- 
diology Labo- 
ratory, Trayanova and her 
team of scientists and en- 
gineers have developed 
personalized 3D computa- 
tional heart models. These 
are built from MRI images 
of real patients that reveal 
healthy and unhealthy 
heart tissue. But these 
aren't just the average, 
stagnant 3D models; these 
computational models can 
show a heart in rhythm. 

“We know how cells 
function in regions that 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Trayanova’s lab studies 
abnormal heart rhythms. 


are healthy and unhealthy; 
we input all these physics 
and biology equations that 
we know [about], and then 
we run it,” Trayanova said 
in an interview with The 
News-Letter. “By combining 
mathematical knowledge 
and the specific structure 
of a patient’s heart, the in- 
dividual’s organ is studied 
in real time — 


which includes 
determining if 
it might fail.” 


Much of the 
Computation- 
al Cardiology 
Laboratory is 
focused on _ar- 
rhythmia, or an 
irregular heart- 
beat often corre- 
lated with aging. 

“[Arrhyth- 
mia] is a huge 
burden on health care as 
the population ages; almost 
two percent of the popu- 
lation has it worldwide,” 
Trayanova explained. 

In the same interview, 
Patrick Boyle, Trayanova’s 
coworker pointed other is- 
sues related to treating ar- 


rhythmia. 
“The treatment — op- 
tions are really limited, 


and sometimes the success 
rates that are published for 
See HEART, Pace BY 


Hopkins Highlights 


Bloomberg 


rofessor claims universe 


is expanding faster than expected 


Hopkins astrophysicist and 2011 Nobel Prize 
in physics winner Adam Riess recently present- 
ed at a meeting of the American Astronomical 
Society in the National Harbor. He suggested 
that the universe is expanding faster than pre- 
viously predicted and that a new particle may 
be the cause of this deviation. This particle, 
called a sterile neutrino could be the fourth 
type of neutrino discovered by physicists and 
would explain why the universe is now expand- 
ing nine percent faster than expected based on 
data. Riess submitted his latest findings for 


publication. 


Hopkins professors call for shared 
innovation in the life sciences 


Phillip Phan, a professor at the Carey Busi- 
ness School, and Dean Wong, a professor at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, recently 
published a commentary in Nature Index criti- 
cizing the reluctance of companies in the life 
sciences industry to collaborate and share in- 
formation with peers. Phan and Wong state that 
because of this reluctance, drugs take longer 
to be brought onto the market and companies 
are giving up on major research areas such as 
psychopharmacology. The authors blame these 
problems on a failure of open.exchange of infor- 
mation between pharmaceutical companies but 
hope that efforts like the Academic Drug Dis- 
covery Consortium created in 2012, will help to 
propagate a culture of knowledge sharing. 


Center for Cancer Target and Development 
_ created with Cancer Institute grant _ 


Associate Professor of biomedical engineer- _ 
ing and computer science Joel Bader and As- 
sociate Professor of cell biology at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine Andrew Ewald 
have joined with clinicians to create the Johns 

_ Hopkins Center for Cancer Target and Develop- 
ment. Bader and Ewald hope to unite computa- 
tional biology approaches with traditional biol- — 
ogy to study genetic patterns in breast cancer 
tumors. The pair are particularly intrigued b 
metastasis, the process by which cancer spreac 
to different parts of the body, and hope to use - 
volunteer breast tissue to examine organoids, — 


or 3D cultures derived from cells 
_ improving patient outcomes. _ 
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By RACHEL HUANG 
Staff Writer 


Researchers at the 
Gladstone Institutes in 
San Francisco, Calif. have 
discovered a new way to 
make induced pluripotent 
stem cells (iPSCs) by ma- 
nipulating the genome of 
skin cells using CRISPR 
techniques. 

The possibility of re- 
verting adult skin cells to 
pluripotent stem cells was 
first introduced in 2006 by 
Senior Investigator Shinya 
Yamanaka, a Nobel-Prize 
winning stem cell research- 
er at Gladstone. 

By introducing four 
transcription factors to 
the skin cells, Yamanaka 
was able to manipulate the 
genes so that those associ- 
ated with stem cells were 
represented, rather than 
those associated with skin 
cells. iPSCs are created 
more frequently than other 
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Induced pluripotent stem cells can be used to treat disorders like heart disease and Parkinson’s disease. 


stem cells because they can 
develop into any cell type 
within the body, making it 
possible to cultivate cells 
that may otherwise be im- 
possible to obtain. 

According to ScienceDai- 
ly, iPSCs have proven to be 
beneficial in researching 
incurable diseases and dis- 
orders such as heart fail- 
ure, Parkinson’s disease 
and blindness. 

Sheng Ding, also a senior 
investigator at Gladstone, 
expanded upon Yamana- 
ka’s idea by introducing a 
combination of chemicals, 
rather than transcription 
factors, to create iPSCs. 

The most recent discov- 
ery involved manipulat- 
ing skin cell genes using 
CRISPR Cas9 activation 
technology. 

More specifically, two 
genes essential to pluripo- 
tency have been chosen as 
the focus of this research 
because they are only 


expressed in stem cells. 
These genes, known as 
Sox2 and Oct4, act like the 
transcription factors and 
chemicals in previous stem 
cell research. 

CRISPR (short — for 
“Clustered Regularly In- 
terspaced Short  Palin- 
dromic Repeats”) Cas9 
technology, is a powerful 
tool used in editing ge- 
nomes at a Cas9 cleavage 
site to induce changes in 
DNA sequences. These 
DNA sequences can either 
be deleted or replaced, 
both of which can lead to 
changes in gene function. 

Geraldine Seydoux, a 
specialist in genome edit- 
ing and professor at the 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine, believes Gladstone’s 
research is unique in its 
own way. 

“They use a version of 
Cas9 that does not cleave 
DNA but instead binds to 
DNA and brings transcrip- 


tional activator proteins to 
turn on gene expression,” 


view with The News-Letter. 

According to the re- 
searchers at Gladstone, 
by activating Sox2 or 
Oct4 with CRISPR, or- 
dinary cells could be re- 


programmed to become 


iPSCs. In fact, Ding and 


his team discovered that 
when a specific location of 


the genome was targeted, | 


a chain reaction was trig- 
gered in order to repro- 
gram a cell to an iPSC. 

However, CRISPR is not 
completely fault-free. Al- 
though CRISPR provides 
an insightful peek into the 
future, it still requires a lot 
more research. 

According to George 
Church, a professor of ge- 
netics at Harvard Medical 
School, CRISPR not only has 
ambiguous genome-editing 
efficiencies but may also in- 
troduce off-target effects. 

In other words, it may 
lead to unintended muta- 
tions of the genome. 

To prevent these edits, 
scientists recommend us- 
ing two or more different 
guides designed to tar- 
get the same spot, thereby 
greatly reducing the prob- 
ability of an “off-target ef- 
fect” occurrence. 

“Having different op- 
tions to make iPSCs will be 
useful when scientists en- 
counter challenges or diffi- 
culties with one approach,” 
Ding said, according to Sci- 
enceDaily. 

However, methods may 
begin to lean more _ to- 
wards using CRISPR Cas9 
technology to create iPSCs 
from skin cells. 


Hopkins creates blood test for cancer screening 


By AVERY GULINO 
For The News-Letter 


Cancer. Even the word 
strikes fear in people. Can- 
cer in its many forms oc- 
curred in nearly 1.7 million 
people and killed nearly 
600,000 in the United States 
in 2016, according to the 
National Cancer Institute. 
Part of the reason cancer is 
so deadly is it is extremely 
difficult to diagnose. 

_ At seemingly random 
times, the cells in a per- 
son’s body make a mistake. 
Sometimes this mistake, or 
mutation, is harmless and 
the body continues its func- 
tions as normal. But, for 
some specific mutations, the 


cells in a person's body will, 


keep on dividing instead of 
only growing to replace cells 
when needed. Cells keep 
growing when they are not 
needed, forming tumors and 
spreading to different tissues 
and areas of the body. 

These tumors will keep 
growing and spreading of- 
ten undetected for a long 
time, until some symptom 
causes the patient to finally 
go to the doctor. Typically 
at this point, the cancer- 
ous cells have spread so 
far that it is impossible to 
remove or kill them all. 

Depending on the can- 
cer, the tumors often take 
a long time to spread 
throughout the body, but 
the earlier they are de- 
tected the more likely it is 
that a patient can undergo 
treatment successfully. 

The big issue, of course, 
is how long it takes many 
cancers to finally cause 
symptoms, especially lung 
cancer, Ovarian cancer, 
e © - 
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colorectal cancer, cervical 
cancer and breast cancer. 
These are known as “late 
stage cancers” due to the 
fact that they do not tend to 
show symptoms in the ear- 
ly stages when they would 
be easiest to treat. Instead, 
they typically only appear 
in stage three or four, the 
last two stages of cancer. 

Four of these five late 
stage cancers, however, 
now have an early blood 
screening test that also de- 
tects a total of eight com- 
mon cancers. 

A research team at the 
Johns Hopkins Kimmel 
Cancer Center has just 
released a new _ screen- 


- 


ing test that could revolu-_ 


tionize cancer. treatment. 
Called the CancerSEEK, 
this blood test is a nonin- 
vasive screening method 
that detects 
ovary, liver, 
stomach, 
pancreas, 
esophagus, 
colorectal, 
lung and 
breast can- 
cer. Five 
of these 
cancers 
ovar- 
ian, _ liver, 
pancreatic, 
esophageal 
and _ stom- 
ach — pre- 
viously had 
no screen- 
ing test. 

These 
eight —can- 
cers account 
for over 60 
percent of 
cancer fa- 
talities each 
2 


s \ a 


year, likely due to the fact 
that half of them are very 
difficult to detect until the 
very last stages of the cancer. 
This new test can hopefully 
eventually be administered 
alongside routine blood 
work. At the moment, the 
screening tool is still under- 
going review and testing, so 
it will likely be several years 
before the cost will go down 
and it can start to be widely 
used. 

“Circulating tumor 
DNA mutations can be 
highly specific markers for 
cancer,” Joshua Cohen, an 
MD-PhD student at Hop- 
kins and first author on 
the paper, said in a press 
release. “To capitalize on 
this inherent’ specificity, 
we sought to develop a 
small yet robust panel that 
could detect at least one 


CancerSEEK is a new blood test developed by a Hopkins research te 


mutation in the vast ma- 
jority of cancers.” 

There are high hopes for 
CancerSEEK. In early stud- 
ies there were very high suc- 
cess rates of detecting the 
cancers. Of 812 health con- 
trol participants tested, there 
were only seven false posi- 
tives. Of 1,005 research par- 
ticipants with nonmetastatic 
cancer ranging from stages 
one to three, the screening 
test was successful an aver- 
age of 70 percent of the time, 
with a high of 98 percent for 
ovarian cancer and a low of 
33 percent for breast cancer. 

These results are expect- 
ed to change the field of 
cancer treatment, as finally 
many of the cancers that 
were so hard to detect with- 
out incredibly expensive 
testing will soon be afford- 
able and easy to access. 
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Skin cells manipulated to recreate stem cells 
| a, enzyme slows aging 


Seydoux said in an inter- | 


blocking a common 


By ELAINE CHIAO 


Science & Technology Editor 


Imagine the thousands of 
enzymes that are required 
to maintain a healthy and 
functional human body. It 
might be surprising to find 
that some of these enzymes 
are so evolutionarily signifi- 
cant that they are present in 
almost every animal species 
on Earth. One of these ubiq- 
uitous enzymes is known as 
RNA Polymerase III (RNA 
Pol Ill), which is indispens- 
able for regulating the pro- 
duction of proteins. 

Recently, a team of re- 
searchers from University 
College London (UCL), the 
University of Kent and Uni- 
versity of Groningen was 
surprised to discover an- 
other function of RNA Pol 
III that was previously un- 
known — its involvement in 
aging. 

The researchers noticed 
that adult flies and worms 
experienced, on average, a 
10 percent increase in lifes- 
pan following a decrease in 
RNA Pol III 
levels in their 


much is currently known 
about the biological nuances 
that guide this activity. 

The discovery of this 
new function of RNA Pol 
III is especially exciting to 
scientists who are trying 
to study and better under- 
stand the mechanism of the 
pathway. From studying 
Pol III, they now know that 
Pol II induces the onset of 
aging through responding 
to a signal that is normally 
inhibited by rapamycin. Ad- 
ditionally, limiting Pol III 
activity has virtually the 
same physiological effect as 
treatment with rapamycin. 

“If we can investigate 
this mechanism... we can 
develop targeted anti-aging 
therapies,” co-author Nazif 
Alic said in a press release. 

How does the research 
team efficiently inhibit the 
activity of Pol III? It turns 
out that they utilized a va- 
riety of genetic techniques 
ranging from insertional 
mutagenesis to RNA medi- 
ated interference. 

Yeast, flies and worms 
were perfect 
model organ- 


bodies. “Understanding isms for this 

Danny Fil- b i study, since 
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co-authors 
of the paper 
published in 
Nature, ex- 
plained that RNA Pol III ac- 
tivity can have deleterious 
effects on stem cell func- 
tion and even the animal’s 
survival. Thus, its activity 
must be properly reduced 
to the ideal scope. 

“As Pol Ill has the same 
structure and _ function 
across species, we think 
its role in mammals, and 
humans, warrants inves- 
tigation as it may lead to 
important therapies,” Filer 
said in a press release. 

The promise of develop- 
ing an age-resistant drug 
might appeal to many peo- 
ple, but unfortunately there 
is often not enough evi- 
dence to shed light on the 
fundamental properties and 
functions of these drugs. 
For example, the drug ra- 
Ppamycin acts as an immune 
suppressor and is known 
to prolong lifespan in mice 
and other animals, but not 


— JENNIFER TULLET, 
UNIVERSITY OF KENT 


tain the com- 
mon enzyme, 
RNA Pol IIL. 
Pol II can be 
inhibited in many parts of 
these organisms’ bodies, 
such as in the guts and in- 
testines of flies and worms. 

Jennifer Tullet, a re- 
searcher at the University of 
Kent, was amazed at how a 
straightforward genetic ad- 
justment could potentially 
have such a significant im- 
pact on a species’ functions 
and conditions. 

“Understanding more 
about the underlying mole- 
cules at work here promises 
new strategies for anti-ag- 
ing therapies,” Tullet said 
in a press release. 

For the future, the team 
is planning to expand their 
work on Pol III in order to - 
better dissect and inves- 
tigate its functions in an 
adult organism. Eventually 
the manipulation of Pol III 
activity could have long- 
term benefits on human 
health and longevity. 


Hunter syndrome can be 
cured with gene editing 


GENE, From B7 
Madeux will be monitored 
in the following months. 
Progress may be apparent 
in just a month, but de- 
finitive conclusions should 
only come after about three 
months. Should the trial be 
a success, it would serve as 
a monumental milestone 
for the field of gene therapy. 

Macrae aims to use the 
potential success of the pro- 
cedure to provide a cure for 
children affected by Hunter 
syndrome. The prospects 
wouldn't be as promising 
for older patients because 
they might have already 
arrived at a state in which 
certain conditions cannot 
be reversed. 

However, the possibil- 
ity of a cure doesn’t imply 
that the entire procedure 


am to screen for cancer. | is not without risk. In fact, 


one of the most prominent 
dangers of gene-editing is 
an “off-target” edit. Such 
an occurrence could induce 
cancer under the worst- 
case scenarios. 

“It’s kind of humbling 
[to be the first to test this]. 
I'm willing to take that risk. 
Hopefully it will help me 
and other people,” Madeux 
said. 

Despite current uncer- 
tainty, there is no doubt 
that this process PoOssess- 
es a lot of potential to do 
good in the world, and 
should Hunter syndrome 
find a cure through gene- 
editing, other individuals 
suffering from heritable 
disorders like hemophil-. 
ia and sickle cell disease 
could find a reprieve in 
this novel form of gene 
therapy. aa 
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What IS Bitcoin, and Cardiology lab seeks an arrhythmia treatment 
why is it so popular? 


By WILLIAM XIE 
Staff Writer 


Cryptocurrency is a 
popular term that has re- 
cently received much pub- 
licity. As its name suggests, 
cryptocurrency is related 
to cryptography, the art of 
solving codes. 

In the case of crypto- 
currency, 
is used 


cryptography 
to authenticate 
transactions that are 
curely and anonymously 


se- 


recorded in a complex led- 
ger called a_blockchain. 
Equipped with special 
hardware, computers are 
used to “mine” or contrib- 
ute to the blockchain while 
simultaneously generating 
cryptocurrency. 

A blockchain is a decen- 
tralized, public ledger con- 
sisting of all cryptocurren- 
cy transactions. “Blocks” 
or new transactions are 
chronologically appended 
to the blockchain with the 
use of computers. 

A copy of the blockchain 
is shared and updated by 
computers that are con- 
nected to the blockchain. 

Blockchain _ technology 
thus eliminates the need 
for central regulation, be- 
cause every transaction can 
be viewed by anyone who 
is connected to the block- 
chain. There exists no in- 
termediary, such as banks, 
and thus no _ transaction 
fee. Blockchain technology 
has possible applications in 
various fields beyond cryp- 
tocurrency. 

“Blockchain and deriva- 
tives of blockchain tech- 


nology like Tangle and 


Nebulas will be integrated 
into many of the products 
we already use ranging 
from cloud storage to legal 
contracts, to background 
checks, and _ insurance, 
etc,” Travis Chan, a sopho- 
more majoring in computer 
engineering, said in an 
interview with The News- 
Letter. 

There are a few defin- 
ing characteristics of cryp- 
tocurrency trading. First, 
transactions are made 
securely, backed by the 
blockchain. 

Second, the identities 
of parties are kept anony- 
mous. Third, the value of 
a cryptocurrency has no 
fixed value but is deter- 
mined by supply and de- 
mand. Fourth, cryptocur- 
rencies can be exchanged 
for traditional currencies. 
Lastly, cryptocurrencies 


cannot be fabricated due 
to the fact that the block- 
chain keeps track of all 
currency. 


Bitcoin is the most pop- 
ular cryptocurrency, or 
digital currency, that can 
be used anywhere in the 
world. It was introduced in 
2009 as the first decentral- 
ized cryptocurrency. 

Recently, the value of Bit- 
coin has surged from $5,716 
in mid-November 2017 to 
as high as $19,843 in mid- 
December 2017. 

Bitcoin is currently 
priced at $10,132.83, mak- 
ing it by far the most ex- 
pensive  cryptocurrency. 
The blockchain estimates 
the current Bitcoin mar- 
ket capitalization, or total 


| rhythm 


Bitcoin supply in circula- | 


tion, to be about $200 bil- 


est market capitalization 


and the longest blockchain | patient is for harmful ar- 


network. 

Like other cryptocur- 
rency, Bitcoin is traded se- 
curely and anonymously, 
recorded by a blockchain. 
Similar to any medium of 
exchange, Bitcoin can be 
traded for virtually any- 
thing, including illegal 
items. 

The trade of Bitcoin and 


other cryptocurrency is a | 


contentious issue because 
the identities of the par- 
ties are unknown, making 
it impossible to control. 
There is a limited quan- 
tity of Bitcoin established 


at 21 million coins. How | 


can one obtain the coveted 
Bitcoin? There exists only 
two ways. A Bitcoin can be 
traded for or mined. 

As the most expensive 


cryptocurrency, the time, | 


Flu virus can be more 


processing power and cost 
required to earn one Bit- 
coin by mining is unfea- 
sible for a single person 
to achieve. There are large 
scale mining operations 
called Bitcoin farms, estab- 
lishments located around 
the world that pool re- 
sources from investors to 
mine Bitcoin. 

Consumer level hard- 
ware can be used to mine 
at a smaller scale. Miners 
must account for the cost 
of electricity and hardware 
before determining if a 
profit can be made mining. 

“Because of the cost of 
buying the components 
needed to mine ethereum 
[a popular  cryptocur- 
rency] effectively, buy- 
ing ethereum is generally 
more profitable than min- 
ing it,” Razi Rais, a soph- 
omore majoring in elec- 
trical engineering, said 
in an interview with The 
News-Letter. “Once you set 
everything up, mining is 
a good way to make some 
extra money.” 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The value of Bitcoin had surged from $5,716 to $19,499 in a single month. 
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HEART, Pace B7 
very common arrhythmias 
are from 20 to 40 percent,” 
Boyle said. 

The current treatment is 
often the implantation of an 
Implantable Cardioverter 
Defibrillator (ICD). 

An ICD monitors heart 
and 

an 


delivers a 
shock if abnormal 
rhythm is detected. But 
ICDs offer two clear di- 
lemmas: They are often 
implanted in overly cau- 
tious people who don’t 
necessarily them, 
and actually receiving a 
shock from an ICD is ex- 
tremely painful, because it 
also shocks the surround- 
ing organs. 

Using the patient-spe- 


need 


| cific computational heart 
lion. Bitcoin has the larg- 


models, physicians can 


| better decide how at-risk a 


rhythmia and will only 

implant an ICD when it is 

absolutely necessary. 
Another avenue of re- 


| search at the Computa- 
| tional Cardiology Labo- 


| advancement 


ratory is optogenetics, 
Boyle’s focus. Optogenet- 
1cS 1S a recent scientific 
that uses 
light-sensitive proteins to 
stimulate a cell. 

Theoretically, 
lights can provide the 
“shock” that allows the 
heart to regain its normal 
rhythm. This could solve 


certain 


| the problem of the pain- 


ful residual electric shock 
to organs other than the 
heart, as muscles not 


primed to be light-sensi- 
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Computational heart models can be used to help physicians determine the severity of harmful arrythmia in patients. 


tive would not be affected. 
Using the heart mod- 
els developed at the lab, 
optogenetics can be theo- 
retically applied to un- 
derstand its viability as 
a replacement for direct 
electric shock. 
Patient-specific heart 
models from the Computa- 
tional Cardiology Lab have 
already seen their heyday 
in the clinical world, aiding 
physicians in ablation. Ab- 
lation is used to treat atrial 
fibrillation, a type of abnor- 
mal heartbeat, and is meant 
to incapacitate cells that 
cause abnormal rhythms. 
Trayanova explained 
that, currently, finding ar- 
eas for ablation has proven 
to be very difficult; it re- 
quires invasive procedures 
that only provide 2D im- 
ages and relatively large 


infectious than expected 
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onset. Upon analyzing the’ 
samples, both viral RNA 
and infectious influenza vi- 
ruses that present a signifi- 
cant risk of airborne trans- 
mission were detected and 
characterized. 

Of the 23 aerosol sam- 
ples obtained in the ab- 
sence of coughing, 11 (48 
percent) had detectable vi- 
ral RNA, and eight of those 
11 contained infectious vi- 
ruses. This suggests that 
coughing is not necessary 
to generate infectious aero- 
sol particles. 

In addition, scientists 
were surprised to find that 
the few recorded sneezes 
did not contain greater 
numbers of viral RNA par- 
ticles in the generated aero- 
sols than exhaled breath. 
Thus, contrary to popular 
belief, sneezing and cough- 
ing do not seem to make im- 
portant contributions to the 
amount of influenza viruses 
in aerosols, at least not any 
more than breathing does. 

The conclusions of this 
study suggest that the usual 
precautions people _ take, 
such as disinfecting surfaces 
and asking others to cover 
their mouths when they 
cough or sneeze, although 
important, do not provide 
enough protection from the 
flu. 

It seems that just by 
breathing, people with the 
flu can pass the virus to oth- 
ers, and worse, to those who 
are vulnerable and likely to 
be among the 20-30,000 lives 
claimed by influenza in the 
United States each year. 

Although this conclu- 
sion sounds dire, there is 
still good news. The flu vi- 
rus may be more difficult to 


~ 


control than expected, but it 
is not entirely unavoidable. 

In an interview with 
The News-Letter, Keri 
Althoff, associate profes- 
sor of epidemiology at the 
Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health, expressed her 
thoughts on the issue. 

Althoff wanted to re- 
mind students that al- 
though it may not be fool- 
proof, there are effective 
ways to prevent the flu. 

“Get an influenza vac- 
cine, because even when 
it is not a perfect match, 
some protection is better 
than none. Stay home if you 
are sick, particularly if you 
have a fever, and wash your 
hands often when you, or 
people around you, are 
sick,” Althoff said. 

For those who do con- 
tract the virus, she also pro- 
vides additional advice for 
students to catch up with 
the class content they miss 
if they become ill. 

“This plan includes out- 
reach to your professors 
and your peers, and it may 
help you feel less stress, rest 
easier and provide a road- 


_ map [to] getting caught up 


on coursework when you 
recover,” Althoff said. 

So although the re- 
searchers’ findings at UMD 
make the flu seem inescap- 
able, being aware of how 
infectious diseases are 
transmitted and taking ex- 
tra precautions to prevent 
contracting and 
ing them do go a long way. 
Knowing how easily the 
flu spreads, learning to be 
extra careful about it and 
planning ahead will only 
be beneficial and would be 
a good start to a healthier, 
happier community. 


spread- . 


target areas. 

The 3D __ simulations 
can reveal specific loca- 
tions without the initial 
invasive procedure. It is 
too soon to interpret the 
results, but pilot studies 
have been done on pa- 
tients through the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

Boyle cites the hospital as 
a large reason why he decid- 
ed to work at Hopkins. 

“It was kind of a no- 
brainer... it’s an incred- 
ible place to do research. I 
came from a meeting this 
morning at the hospital 
with one of the preeminent 
cardiologists in the world... 
these people [clinicians] 
are heavy hitters, but they 
want to talk to you, they 
want to work with engi- 
neers, they want to be cut- 
ting edge,” Boyle said. 

Trayanova also placed 
an emphasis on the collabo- 
ration between scientists, 
engineers and _ clinicians. 
She described a gap be- 
tween basic research and 
the subsequent application 
by clinicians. 

“We figured out that 
with our tools, we can ba- 


sically make that jump our- 
selves,” Trayanova said. 
“We understand how the 
human heart functions, 
we might as well do it our- 
selves.” 

That is the whole prem- 
ise of the Computational 
Cardiology Laboratory: 
taking out the middle man 
by directly integrating en- 
gineering to provide diag- 
noses and treatments for 
individual patients. 

In doing so, they hope 
that their current qualita- 
tive approach of medicine 
will be replaced by precise, 
quantitative descriptions of 
a patient’s needs. 

Although the evolution- 
ary lab is the first of its 
kind, both Trayanova and 
Boyle envision a future 


where engineering and 
medicine are practically 
synonymous. 


“With so much stream- 
ing data being recorded 
and the whole machine 
learning, it’s going to 
change; what we'll end up 
doing is we'll be able to 
predict events before they 
occur. That’s the goal,” 
Trayanova said. 


Symposium 


examines 


bases of learning in brain 


SCIENCE, Pace B7 
the FAB hypothesis, 1820 
faculty and graduates in 


30 distinct disciplines 
across the nation were 
surveyed. 


The participants were 
asked what they see as re- 
quired to be successful 
in their field, specifically 
whether success requires 
simply effort and dedica- 
tion or a special talent that 
cannot be taught. 

The results demonstrat- 
ed a very strong negative 
relationship. 

According to the hy- 
pothesis, fields that have a 
greater emphasis on high 
level, innate intellectual 
traits produce fewer fe- 
male PhDs. | 

Another speaker, Dan- 
iel Simons, is a_profes- 
sor of psychology at the 
University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign. _ Si- 
mons posed the question 
of whether brain training 
programs and games en- 
hance real-word cognitive 
abilities. i 

“By practicing one thing, 
you can get much better at 
other things,” Simons said. 

In his speech, Simons 
presented results of a 
comprehensive —_ evalua- 
tion of evidence from 132 
studies that leading brain 
training companies cited 
to support the benefits 
of brain training. Simons 


¥ 
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and his colleagues identi- 
fied several shortcomings 
among those studies, such 
as small or non-represen- 
tative samples, inadequate 
control groups and _ se- 
lective reporting of out- 
comes. 

Overall, they discov- 
ered that most brain train- 
ing games only make the 
players better at the spe- 
cific game, and they lack 
convincing evidence for: 
real-life improvements in 
everyday cognitive abili- 
ties. 

Howard Egeth, a pro- 
fessor of the psychological 
and brain sciences depart- 
ment at Hopkins, conducts 
research on topics includ- 
ing attention, cognition, 
attention and attention 
selectivity. He found Si- 
mons’ talk particularly 
engaging. 

“TL was particularly in- 
terested in the presenta- 
tion by Dan Simons, as it 
pertains to my own re- 
search. He discussed the 
effect of playing ‘brain 
games’ in cognition, while 
I’ve been working on the 
effect of exercise on cogni- 
tion — with Peter Searson 
and Kerry Stewart, and 
funded by a Hopkins Dis- 
covery Grant,” Egeth said. 
“It turns out that many of 
the methodological issues 
are the same in the two ar- 
eas.” 
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fom Brady As NBA teams get more belligerent, viewership sees a spike 


will be too 
much for 
the Eagles 


SUPER BOWL, From B12 
NEL. 
running game will also be 
key, because it can keep the 
Eagles’ strong defense off 
the field and well-rested. In 
the passing game, tight end 
Zach Ertz, along with wide 
receivers Alshon Jeffery 
and Torrey Smith, will be 
relied on to make valuable 
contributions. 

The New England de- 
fense, despite its breadth of 
talent, faltered at the start 
of the season. However, the 


The success of the 


unit has definitely improved 
over the course of the season 
and is one of the main rea- 
sons that this team has lost 
just one game since October. 
[his improvement, 
along with the unit’s prior 
playoff experience, should 
allow the Pats to disrupt 
the rhythm of Foles and the 
Philadelphia offense. As 
long as the defense does an 
adequate job and does not 
allow the Eagles’ offense to 
erupt as it did against Min- 
nesota, it should be enough 
to let Brady’s brilliance put 
the team in position to win. 
The last aspect that I 
would like to consider is 
coaching. Doug Pederson is 
a solid head coach, but Bill 
Belichick is arguably the 
greatest of all time. 
Assisting Belichick are 
Josh McDaniels and Matt 
Patricia, two top-notch co- 
ordinators who already 
have head coaching jobs 


lined up once the season | 


wraps up. No matter how | 


well the Eagles play, the 
Patriots will come into the 
game with an _ effective 
game plan that exploits 
Philadelphia’s weaknesses. 

The Eagles’ inexperience 
will cause some nerves early 
on, and the Pats will capital- 
ize on their small mistakes 
— like penalties. If the Pats 
can gain an early edge, they 
can maintain it throughout 
the game and force the Ea- 
gles to play catch-up. 

In addition to thorough- 
ly preparing the team and 
making shrewd in-game 
play calls, the Patriots’ 
coaches are also great at 
eliminating _ distractions. 
Such a mentality is particu- 
larly important leading up 
to the Super Bowl, when it is 
crucial for the team to stay 
focused amidst the noise. 

Just look at the way in 
which the organization has 
successfully deflected ru- 
mors of tensions between 
Brady, Belichick and owner 
Robert Kraft. When deter- 
mining the winner of this 
huge game, it is impossible 
to ignore the clear advan- 
tage that the Patriots have 
from a coaching standpoint. 

In the end, I see the 
Eagles keeping the game 
competitive most of the 
way. The Patriots will pull 
forward late to improve 
their Super Bowl record to 
6-4 overall and 6-2 in the 
Brady-Belichick era. This is 
not the most well-rounded 
New England team that we 
have seen in recent years, 
but Brady’s greatness and 
Belichick’s strategic inge- 
nuity will propel the Pats to 
yet another championship. 

DanLand Prediction: The 
Pats win 31-17, and Brady 
claims his fifth Super Bowl 
MVP award. — 
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Matthew Ritchie 
Sportpinion 


he NBA is pro- 
ducing the best 
product of any 
professional 
league 
right that 
Lithuanian league that the 
Ball brothers play in. The 
Association houses some 
of the best and most rec- 
ognizable athletes in the 
world. 

Its top superstars are all 
at the top of their game, with 
Cleveland Cavaliers © for- 
ward LeBron James reach- 
ing the elite 30,000-point 
club and Golden State War- 
riors guard Steph Curry 
returning from injury and 
averaging 30.9 points per 
game, lighting up defenses 
per usual. 

It’s not only the “old 
guard” that has brought the 


sports 


now, besides 


| League to new heights. The 


League has _ experienced 
an influx of young talent 
that has invigorated many 
teams throughout the NBA. 

Milwaukee Bucks for- 
ward Giannis Antetok- 
ounmpo is the second lead- 
ing scorer in the League at 
age 23; New Orleans Peli- 
cans forward Anthony Da- 
vis is the fifth leading scor- 


By GREG MELICK 
Sports Editor 


There was no rest for the 
Hopkins wrestling team this 
Intersession. The team got 


| back from an almost month- 


long break to enter the meat 
of their schedule: Centennial 
Conference action. 

Before the Conference 
matches started, however, 
the team closed out their 
tournament season at the 
Waynesburg _ Invitational. 
Overall, the team placed 
sixth out of 16 teams be- 
hind two third-place finish- 
es and a fifth-place finish. 

Junior Ricky Cavallo 
competed at 133 and made 
it all the way to the semifi- 
nals before falling to Nolan 
Wochna of the University 
of Mount Union. He won 
the consolation bracket to 
secure third place and a 4-1 
record on the day. 

Fellow junior Isaac Mo- 
rales also had a strong per- 
formance. He competed at 
184 and won his first two 
matchups handily before 
falling in the quarterfinals 


er at age 24; and there are a 
bevy of rookies and sopho- 
mores taking the League by 
storm in the form of Phila- 
delphia 76ers center Joel 
Embiid, Utah Jazz guard 
Donovan Mitchell and 
7oers guard Ben Simmons. 

The abundance of tal- 
ent throughout the League 
has raised the quality of 
the NBA’s product. This im- 
provement in the League’s 
product has led to a rise in 
viewership from the year 
before. Viewership of NBA 
programming on ESPN 
and TNT together is up 15 
percent from last year, ac- 
cumulating two million 
viewers per game. This is 
all while the NFL continues 
to lose viewership. 

This rise in popularity in 
the Association is not only 
due to the ridiculous amount 
of talent available. In recent 
weeks, the NBA has looked 
more like ‘90s WWF than or- 
ganized basketball. 

It seems that almost ev- 
ery single player in the 
League has gotten on an- 
other’s last nerve, and the 
most insignificant interac- 
tion could set a player off. 
In a time where NBA play- 
ers have been criticized for 
being softer than previous 
eras, there seems to be a 
new attitude sweeping the 
League. It’s an attitude of 
players wanting to fight as 
soon as another player of- 
fends them and has been 
a far cry from the delicate 
face-touching that is usually 
indicative of NBA “fights.” 

About a week and a half 


ago, there were NBA fights , 


on three straight nights. It 


to Mount Union’s Isaiah 
Watson-Kirksey. Morales 
bounced back quickly, 
however, coming all the 
way through the consola- 
tion bracket to win and se- 
cure third place. 

Freshman Dominick 
Reyes achieved a fifth-place 
finish behind a 3-3 record. 
The rest of the Blue Jays 
went 2-2 to give Hopkins its 
sixth-place finish. 

The Jays’ first Confer- 
ence match of the year was 
against the Washington 
and Lee University Gener- 
als at home as the first part 
of a doubleheader. 

The matchup between 
the Generals and the Jays 
was close through the first 
four matchups, with Hop- 
kins leading only 9-7. Hop- 
kins would go on a run 
from that point, winning 
four out of the next five 
matchups to take a 25-10 
lead. They would go on to 
win by a final score of 25-13 
to open Centennial Confer- 
ence play with a victory. 

In the second leg of the 
doubleheader, — Hopkins 
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Junior Isaac Morales leads the Blue Jays with nine straight match wins. 


as 


started when Chris Paul 
and the Houston Rockets 
played the Los Angeles 
Clippers. The game _ be- 
tween the former team- 
mates in Paul and Clip- 
pers forward Blake Griffin 
was belligerent, to say the 
least, and the night ended 
with four Rockets players 
attempting to storm the 
Clippers locker room to 
confront Griffin and guard 
Austin Rivers. 

The swirling increase in 
testosterone continued the 
next night, when Orlando 
Magic guard Arron Affla- 
lo took a full swing at the 
Minnesota Timberwolves’ 
Nemanja Bjelica after they 
got tied up fighting for a 
rebound. 

When I say a full swing, 
I mean that Afflalo reared 
back and almost took 
off Bjelica’s whole head. 
Then on the next night, 
there was almost a full 
team brawl in the game 
between the Washington 
Wizards and the Charlotte 
Hornets. 

It wasn’t just these in- 
stances that showcased the 
recent attitude adjustment 
in the NBA. In a Toronto 
Raptors vs. Miami Heat 
game, NBA - strongmen 
Serge Ibaka on Toronto and 
James Johnson on Miami 
engaged in fisticuffs. 

What was so intriguing 
about this fight was that 
James Johnson is a black 
belt in karate. Did you read 
that correctly? He is a black 
belt in karate. But Serge Iba- 
ka was still heated enough 
to try and fight him. 


about the NBA No 
one has any regard for their 
safety anymore and is will- 
ing to protect their honor 
against anything else. 

In another instance 6-feet 
tall (and I’m being gener- 
ous with the height) Raptors 
guard Kyle Lowry was more 
than willing to meet 6-feet- 
l1-inches forward Ben Sim- 
mons in the tunnel to fight 
him after both were ejected 
in an on-court scuffle. The 
height difference between 
the two alone would have 
made for a better fight than 
any boxing pay-per-view in 
the past 10 years. 

The media’s reaction 
continues to amplify the 
NBA’s_ rising popularity. 
Each night, the top trend- 
ing topics on Twitter were 
filled with that night's 


now. 


NBA fight. They would 
also be the top night stories 
on ESPN and Fox Sports 1. 

The attention garnered 


from these fights addition- 
ally creates more excite- 
ment for future matchups. 
The League has found a 
way to drum up interest 
in teams that usually don’t 
matter. ; 

Fans are now looking 
forward to a mid-week 
matchup between two 
non-playoff NBA teams 
because of a fight-induced 
rivalry. 

This is a level of excite- 
ment and engagement that 
other leagues could only 
dream of reaching. I’m 
not totally advocating for 
grown men to fight more 
on the court, but I am say- 
ing that the product is way 
more exciting if they do. 

I’m just saying, if NBA 
Commissioner Adam Silver 
decided to schedule a cage 
match during the All-Star 
Break, the popularity of 
the NBA would skyrocket 
through the roof. 
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That's what is so great There has been an increase in the number of fights in the NBA this season. 


eters Tiers Were oar ae ve Sree 
‘Wrestling team holds on to second place in Centennial Conference 


took on non-Conference 
opponent Penn College. An 
amazing performance from 
the entire Blue Jay lineup 
meant they won all of the 
first eight matchups to take 
an astounding 47-0 lead. 
Penn was able to win the 
last two matchups to get on 
the scoreboard, but the Jays 
improved to 3-0 on the sea- 
son with the 47-9 victory. 

The team’s next match 
was at home against the 
York College Spartans on 
January 19. 

The match started out 
poorly for the Jays, as they 
lost the first two bouts to go 
down 6-0, but they bounced 
back with two straight wins 
by major decision to take an 
8-6 lead. The Jays and Spar- 
tans would then split the 
next two matchups, but the 
Spartans won with a tech- 
nical fall, so the score was 
tied at 11. 

From that point on, the 
Spartans dominated, win- 
ning four out of the next five 
matchups to secure a 32-14 
victory, handing Hopkins 
their first loss of the year. 

The team’s next Con- 
ference meet pitted them 
against the Ursinus Col- 


"lege Bears and the Muhlen- 


berg College Mules. Com- 
ing into the matchup, the 
Bears had beaten the Jays 
25 straight times. The last 
time the Jays beat the Bears 
in the matchup was in 1990. 

The streak seemed des- 
tined to continue at the 
beginning of the match, as 
Ursinus jumped out to a 4-0 
lead. But Hopkins quickly 
bounced back and won sev- 
en straight bouts, starting 
at 133 with Cavallo to guar- 
antee themselves a victory. 
The 27-4 lead ended up be- 
ing a 27-11 victory to break 

* 


the Bears’ streak against 
the Jays. 

“It obviously feels great 
to break that streak, espe- 
cially doing so in front of 
the home crowd. Twenty 
eight years is a long time, so 
to be able to be on the team 
that beat them was a great 
feeling,” Cavallo said. 

The Blue Jays rode the 
momentum of the vic- 
tory into the second leg of 
the doubleheader against 
Muhlenberg. Hopkins 
jumped out to an early 
16-3 lead after the first five 
bouts of the match. The Jays 
would hold off a run by the 
Mules to secure a 22-16 win 
to go 2-0 on the day and im- 
prove to 3-0 overall in Cen- 
tennial Conference play. 

Four Blue Jays went 2-0 
on the day to help ensure 
the victories: Cavallo, Mo- 
rales at 184, senior Connor 
Joyce at 149 and freshman 
Dominick Reyes at 157, 

The Blue Jays’ most re- 
cent Centennial Conference 
matchup was this past Sat- 
urday, as they hit the road 
and headed to Lexington, 
Va. to take on the McDan- 
iel College Green Terror 
and the Gettysburg College 
Bullets. 

Hopkins started out 
strong against the Green 
Terror, using seven straight 
bout victories to turn a 
3-3 tie into a 26-3 lead that 
eventually became a_ 26- 
12 victory. The matchup 
against Gettysburg was 
much closer, with the teams 
trading victories back and 
forth until the score was 14- 
13 in favor of the Bullets. 

The Blue Jays could not 


complete the comeback, 


however, and they eventu- 
ally fell 22-13. The loss was 
the first for Hopkins in 


Conference play, pushing 
their record to 4-1 in Con- 
ference and 6-2 overall. 

Despite the loss to Get- 
tysburg, Morales extend- 
ed his personal winning 
streak to nine matches, and 
Reyes extended his to eight. 
The mix of upperclassman 
and underclassman perfor- 
mance has been a key factor 
towards the team’s success 
this year. 

“The combination of 
new talent this year as well 
as the experience the up- 
perclassmen continue to 
gain has really shined this 
season,” Cavallo said. “I 
could also feel this team’s 
chemistry from the very 
beginning. Everyone seems 
to be working better to- 
gether and pushing each 
other more than in previ- 
ous years.” 

The final regular season 
matchup will be on Feb. 3 
and will determine the final 
standings of the Centennial 
Conference. The Blue Jays 
will take on first-place Ste- 
vens Institute of Technolo- 
gy and fourth-place United 
States Merchant Marine 
Academy. 

“At this point, we are 
all just trying to clean up 


the little things and stay 


healthy heading into the 
end of the season,” Morales 
said. “We are all hungry to 
pick up another couple of 
wins against Stevens and 
Merchant Marine, but the 
real focus is on sending 
some of us to Nationals.” 
Following the last week- 
end of the regular season, 
the Centennial Conference 
Championships will take 
place on Feb. 10, and the 
NCAA Regional Champi- 
onships will occur on Feb. 
24 and 25. ey as 
A 
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M. and W. Track shines 


al the Dr. Sander Invite 


By EMILIE HOFFER 


Sports Editor 


After about three weeks 
of hard training over In- 
tersession, the Hopkins 
track and field teams were 
back on the start line for 
the Dr. Sander Invitation- 
al. The meet was held at 
the famous Armory Track 
in New York City this past 
Saturday, where both the 
men’s and women’s teams 
excelled with multiple 
personal-best performanc- 
es. 

On the men’s side, lead- 
ing the mid-distance crew 
was junior Scott Pourshal- 
chi. Racing the mile, Pour- 
shalchi ran a_ personal 
best time of 4:16, finishing 
with an incredible 30-sec- 
ond last lap around the 
200-meter track. His time 
cut off a full 18 seconds 
from his mile race two 


3,000 meter run, clocking 
in at 10:47. 

Junior Ellie Clawson, 
who led the Blue Jays to 
their second straight na- 
tional title this past cross 
country season, took sec- 
ond place in the 5,000 
meter race with a time of 
L713: 

Clawson led a_ pack 
of three other Blue Jays 
across the line under the 
18-minute barrier. 

The Jays’ success did 
not stop on the track, as 
members of both the men’s 
and women’s teams were 
named the Centennial 
Conference Field athletes 
of the week. Competing 
at the Patriot Games at 
George Mason University, 
junior Maya Hammonds 
won the pentathlon, with 
a personal-best score of 
Shi PHA 

In fact this was Ham- 


weeks _ ear- monds’ third 
lier. time win- 
Pourshal- “Mostly though, ning the 


chi took fifth 
place overall 


I attribute 


award so far 
this season. 


in the event, When 
less than my SUCte asked about 
three sec- [Coach Alex her recent 
onds off of > : S$. C:Ce's.S', 
the winning Jebb s| coaching Hammonds 
time, and ghbilities.” attributed 
his time also her improve- 
currently — Maya ments to her 
stands as the HAMMONDS, coach and 
10th fastest JUNIOR his training 
D-III time in ethic. 
the nation “There is 
this indoor season. a lot I have been work- 
As~for the distance ing on changing since last 
crew, senior Charles spring,” Hammonds said. 


Thornton also recorded a 
new personal best in the 
3,000-meter run, finishing 


with a time of 8:38, which 


is currently the 22nd-fast- 
est time in the nation. 

Meanwhile, leading a 
pack of Blue Jays in the 
5,000-meter race, junior Ol- 
lie Hickson finished with a 
time of 15:08, good enough 
for 12th place. Hickson 
was followed closely by 
his teammates: sophomore 
Alex Glavin (15:10), senior 
Tyler Wolfe (15:14) and se- 
nior Louis Levine (15:16). 

Leading the women’s 
mid-distance group was 
freshman Therese Olshan- 
ski. 

After finishing an im- 
pressive first collegiate 
season, helping defend the 
women’s national cross 
country title and earning 
All-American honors in the 
process, the freshman has 
continued her success on 
the track. 

Olshanski took a sixth- 
place finish in the 800-me- 
ter, clocking a time of 2:16. 
She was joined by junior 
Erin Brush, who crossed 
the line in 2:18. 

Three hours later, Ol- 
shanski was back on the 
track anchoring the wom- 
en’s distance medley relay, 
pushing the Blue Jays to a 
fourth-place finish after 
splitting a quick 4:55 for 
the 1,600-meter leg of the 
race. 

In the mile, senior Car- 
oline Smith just missed 
breaking the five-minute 
barrier, crossing the line 
with a time of 5:02, which 
currently stands as the 
eighth-fastest time in the 
nation so far this season. 
Following closely behind 
Smith was junior Tasha 
Freed, who set a new per- 
sonal best time of 5:05 in 
the mile. — 

In the distance events, 
freshman Ava Kelley set 
a new personal-best in the 
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“Something Coach [Alex] 
Jebb told me last winter 
was to do every rep with 
intention, and I feel like 
I have finally been doing 
that since starting sum- 
mer conditioning. Mostly 
though, I attribute my suc- 
cess to his coaching abili- 
ties.” 

Of the five events cov- 
ered, Hammonds’ high- 
lights included a person- 
al-best time of 9.30 in the 
60 meters hurdles and a 
first-place finish in the 
high jump with a mark 
of 1.55 meters. In the long 
jump, Hammonds placed 
second with a mark of 5.51 
meters. Early this month, 
she broke her own school 
record in the event, re- 
cording a 5.57-meter jump. 

“I want to be able to help 
the team as much as I can 
for a Conference Champi- 
onship this season,” Ham- 
monds said. “I think this 
is a goal everyone on the 
team has in mind.” 

Hammonds’ —cumula- 
tive score in the pentathlon 
leads the Conference so far 
this season and also ranks 
17th in the nation. 

As for the men, junior 
Grant Mosser was_ also 
named the Centennial 
Conference Field Athlete 
of the Week after taking 
the title in the heptathlon 
at the Patriot Games. 

Of the seven events 
Mosser participated in, 
highlights included a third- 
place finish in the shot put 
and a second-place finish in 
the long jump. 

Mosser’s cumulative 
score of 4,681 points is also 
currently the best in the 
Conference and 11th-best 
in the nation. 

The Blue Jays will be 
back in action this week- 
end for the Frank Colden 
Invitational taking place 
on Saturday, Feb. 3 at Ur- 
sinus College in Colleg- 
eville, Pa. 


SPORT S.S 


ALLEPE.OF THE WEEK 


ERIK BOSTROM — MEN'S SWIMMING 


By DAVID GLASS 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins men’s and wom- 
en’s swim teams _ hosted 
the Blue Jay Invitational, 
their last home meet of the 
season. The Blue Jays per- 
formed strongly across the 
board, breaking 16 pool 
records in total. 

For the 


men, senior 
Mark Wilson, | juniors 
Emile Kuyl and Peter 


Lazorchak and sophomore 
Brandon Fabian shattered 
a 14-year-old pool record 
in the 400 Medley. 

Additionally, Kuyl’s 
split of 49.32 broke the re- 
cord for the 100 Back. 

Wilson later broke the 
100 Fly pool record, which 
was previously set by 
four-time NCAA Champi- 
on Matt Johnson, finishing 
the race in an impressive 
50.04 seconds. 

In the 800 Free Relay, 
juniors Michael Wohl and 
Alex Carson and_fresh- 
men Matt McGough and 
Noah Frassrand broke a 
10-year-old pool record 
with a time of 6:55.04. 

For the women, senior 
Courtney Cowan started 
the weekend by breaking 
a pool record that stood 
untouched for 43 years. 
Cowan swam the 500 Free 
in 4:57.17, which is the 10th 
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Junior Erik Bostrom. 


fastest time in school his- 
tory. 

Sophomore Michelle 
Wang followed that up by 
setting the new record for 
the 200 IM, finishing in 
2:05.73. 

In the 400 Medley, seniors 
Kaitlin Jones, Anna Wis- 
niewski and Cowan, along 
with junior Natalia Rincon, 
beat the old pool record by 
more than 10 seconds. 

Though many swim- 
mers performed well over 
the weekend, junior Erik 
Bostrom is certainly deserv- 


ing to anew coaching sys- 
tem been for you and the 
team, particularly with 
the end of former Head 
Coach George Kennedy’s 
tenure? 

Erik Bostrom: The new 
system is just as great as 
the old one. Our coach, 
Scott [Armstrong], was a 
swimmer at Hopkins and 
has coached a bunch of 
fantastic swimmers. So, 
when he took over last 
year, he knew exactly 
what we needed to do. 

The practice format has 


ing of this definitely 
week’s Ath- changed, 
lete of the and we are 
Week. VITAL trying a 

Bostrom STATISTICS lot of great 
has proven new stuff 
his domi- || Name: Erik Bostrom like IKKOS 
fl TaLTLacne Year: Junior (virtual re- 
throughout |} Sport: Swimming ality head- 
the sea- || Major: International Studies|| sets used 
son. Two |! Hometown: Scarsdale, NY.|] to practice 
weeks ago, technique). 
at Carnegie Most im- 
Mellon Uni- portantly, 


versity, Bostrom finished 
second in both the 500 
Free and the 1000 Free. 
These placements were 
enough for CollegeSwim- 
ming.com to name him 
their Independent Swim- 
mer of the Week. 

In the Newton White 
Aquatic Center at Hop- 
kins this past weekend, 
Bostrom placed third in 
the 200 Fly. 

He followed that up with 
a first-place finish in the 
500 Free, finishing with a 
time of 4:40.53. 

Bostrom sat down with 
The News-Letter following 
his strong performances 
to discuss how the season 
has been going thus far, as 
well as his” expectations 
going forward, both for 
him and the team as they 
move toward the end of 
the 2017-2018 season. 

The News-Letter: How 
has the process of adapt- 


though, the team dynamic 
has been super strong un- 
der both coaches, letting us 
really push each other to 
be the best versions of our- 
selves. 


N-L: How does it feel to 
have been named Indepen- 
dent Swimmer of the Week 
by CollegeSwimming.com? 

EB: It feels fantastic. 
I honestly had no clue I 
would have been named 
Independent Swimmer of 
the Week. When Scott told 
me during practice, I was 
super surprised. 


N-L: How have you 
developed as a swimmer 
since you arrived at Hop- 
kins? eas oF 

EB: Just like every 
swimmer, I have had my 
ups and downs, but in 
the last year, I have real- 
ly started to focus on the 
little things at practice so 


that they can transfer over 
into races. 

Focusing on the pro- 
cess rather than the time, 
I think, has really helped 
me develop into a better 
swimmer. 


N-L: How do you feel 
about your performance 
this year so far? 

EB: I have been pretty 
satisfied so far this year 
and was super pumped 
at our midseason meet at 
Princeton when I broke 
the four-minute barrier in 
the 400 IM, which I have 
been trying to do for a 
long time. 


N-L: What are your per- 
sonal goals for the rest of 
the season? 

EB: I want to keep work- 
ing on the little things in 
my races, like my walls 
and breakouts, and if I get 
better at those, I think it 
will really pay off in my 
races. I’m looking forward 
to this weekend and hope 
to put up some fast times in 
at our meet at UNC. 


N-L: Hopkins had a 
great performance _ last 
weekend, with several 
swimmers breaking pool 
records. What are your ex- 
pectations for the team go- 
ing forward? 

EB: Last weekend was 
super exciting and fun. 
It’s awesome watching 
friends who have worked 
hard throughout the sea- 
son have their work pay 
off. Seeing how fast people 
can go untapped, I think 
this team is on path for 
some really fast swim- 
ming as championships 
roll around. 


Bostrom and the Jays 
will compete in the pool 
again on Friday, Feb. 2 at 
the Nike Invitational in 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


W. Basketball beats Conierence rival McDaniel 


By HALEY CROSSON 
For The News-Letter 


This past Thursday, the 
women’s basketball team 
topped their Centennial 
Conference foe, the Mc- 
Daniel College Green Ter- 
ror. 

The Blue Jays picked up 
their 11th win behind ju- 
nior center Rory Cole’s 15 
points and 18 rebounds. 

“I am really proud of 
how our team played. We 
showed great versatility 
on both sides of the court,” 
junior guard Marissa Var- 
nado said. 

Hopkins put out a 
strong defensive effort 
that allowed for them to 
notch a win against the 
Green Terror. 

“Our guards are work- 
ing well with the centers, 


‘and our defense was out- 


standing, which is some- 
thing we have been work- 
ing on this past week in 
practice,” Varnado said. 

The Green Terror got 
off to a quick start, getting 
three quick layups and cap- 
italizing on multiple Blue 
Jay turnovers. — 

However, sophomore 
guard Maggie Wodicka 
got the Blue Jays back on 
track with a late layup 
with under one minute re- 
maining in the first quar- 
ter to put Hopkins within 
one. 


Junior guard Sophia 


. 


. really great 


Way showed off her long- 
range ability, converting 
two of her eventual five 
three-pointers in the sec- 
ond quarter to help put the 
Blue Jays up six points be- 
fore the half. 

She shot an impressive 63 
percent from beyond the arc. 

Strong and _ unselfish 
play’ by Hopkins allowed 
them to go up by eight 
points in the third quarter 
with baskets from junior 
guards Lexie Scholtz and 
Madison McGrath, along 
with junior forward Mag- 
gie Spitzer. 

From this point on, the 
Blue Jays did not look back, 
extending their lead by as 
much as 14 points. 

“We always try to push 
the ball in 
transition, 
but it. -re- 
ally felt like 
our guards 


were look- 
ing into 
Maggie 
[Spitzer] 
and me, 
and ___ they 


made some 


entries to 
us down 
low,” Cole 
said. “Be- 
ing able to 
pull down 
offensive. 
boards gave 
us 
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possessions.” 

The Blue Jays won 
with a final score of 57-47. 
Along with the win, the 
Jays notched both team 
and individual accom- 
plishments. 

Way has now made a 
three-pointer in 11 straight 
games. Additionally, Cole 
contributed a double-dou- 
ble, with Way being the 
only player to outscore her 
with 18 points. 

Cole was also named 
Centennial Conference 
Player of the Week for the 
week of Jan. 22. 

In that span, she lead 
Hopkins to wins against 
Dickinson, McDaniel and 
Ursinus. 


Collectively, the Blue 


“ 


Jays have held their oppo- 
nents to under 60 points 
for the third time this 
year. Hopkins is now 10-3 
in Centennial Conference 
play. They have won at 
least 10 Centennial Confer- 
ence games in a season for 
the 25th time in program 
history. 

“Defensively, we have re- 
ally been focusing on pres- 
suring the ball and playing 
good one on one defense, 
and we really bought into 
that as a team,” Cole said. 

Hopkins will once again 
go on the road for a big Cen- 
tennial Conference match- 
up on Wednesday, Jan. 31. 

They are set to face the 
second-ranked —_Gettys- 
burg Bullets at 6 p.m. 
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extra Junior Rory Cole finished with 18 rebounds and 15 points on the day against McDaniel. 
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Dip You Know? CALENDAR 
Both the men’s and women’s ae 
lacrosse teams are picked to finish Swimming @ UNC: All day 
fourth in the 2018 Big Ten Lacrosse 
Preseason Poll. Additionally, three Saturday; 


Wrestling vs. Merchant | Marine: 12 p.m. 
M. Basketball vs. Dickinson: 2 p.m. 


players on each team have been 
named to the season’s preseason 


watchlist. 


Patriots vs. Eagles will 
be a battle of the QBs 


performance in the NFC 
Championship Game 
against the Minnesota 
Vikings — will enter the 
Super Bowl with supreme 
confidence and momen- 
tum. As the fourth-ranked 
defense in the NFL, they 
will be one of the best 


Daniel Landy units that Brady has faced 
DanLand this season. 

ae, Se Philly’s front seven are 

ferocious, with the likes 

uper Bowl Sun- of Fletcher Cox, Brandon 

day has arrived. Graham and Mychal Ken- 


The New England 

Patriots will face 

a team named 
after a bird in their quest 
to claim yet another Vince 
Lombardi Trophy. Sound 
familiar? 

In a rematch of Super 
Bowl XXXIX, the Pats will 
face the Philadelphia Ea- 
gles in hopes of claiming 
a what would be a record- 
tying sixth Super Bowl 
championship. 

While this New Eng- 
land dynasty has its sights 
set on adding another 
achievement to its deco- 
rated history, knocking 
off the Eagles — who are 
looking for their first Su- 
per Bowl championship 
— will be a tall task. Let’s 
preview this Sunday’s 
highly anticipated show- 
down and examine the 
key factors that will de- 
cide Super Bow! LII. 

I'll begin by looking at 
the matchup between the 
New England offense and 
the Philadelphia defense. 
The Patriots have effec- 
tive playmakers through- 
out their offense that have 
come through clutch before. 


dricks leading the way. 
Rookie Derek Barnett, who 
impressed throughout 
his first season and had a 
key forced fumble against 
Minnesota, also figures to 
be an impact player. How- 
ever, with the exception of 
Malcolm Jenkins, I am not 
confident that the Eagles’ 
secondary is capable of 
shutting down New Eng- 
land’s passing game. 

If Brady can exploit Phil- 
adelphia’s defensive backs, 
it will be difficult to keep 
the Patriots out of the end 
zone. This will put added 
pressure on the Eagles of- 
fense to keep the game 
within reach. 

Overall, while Philly’s 
defense will put more pres- 
sure on the Pats’ offense 
than the average opponent, 
it will not be enough to 
slow down a quarterback 
as productive and as expe- 
rienced as Brady. 

Now let's transition to 
the battle between the Ea- 


gles’ offense and the Patri- | 
ots’ defense. Once again, 


the key determining factor 
in the offense’s success will 
be the effectiveness of the 


Regard- quarter- 
less of the back. 
offense’s Regardless of the Mitgoa ie 
versatility, offense’s versatility, Foles has 
every con- 3 filled in 
versation every conversation _ very nicely 
about the a for — Car- 
Patriots about the Patriots son Wentz. 
starts and starts and ends Wentz, in 
ends with : his sopho- 
Tom Brady. with Tom Brady. more sea- 
Obvi- son, was 


ously, players such as Rob 
Gronkowski elevate the 
offense’s production. In 
Brady, however, we have 
a player who led the Pats 
back from a 28-3 deficit 
in last year’s Super Bowl 
— and that was without 
' Gronk playing a single 
snap the entire game. 

Even at age 40, Brady is 
still the best quarterback 
playing from behind that 
the League has ever seen. If 
New England does not get 
off to a fast start, there is no 
cause for concern. 

Rather than falling into 
desperation, Brady keeps 
his composure, maintains 
his laser focus and actu- 
ally becomes seemingly 
more effective. With two 
weeks to prepare and ex- 
tensive previous experi- 
ence on the biggest stage 
of national football, I ex- 
pect the Patriots’ offense 
to come out strong. If they 
do start out slow — bar- 
ring an injury to Brady 
— there should not be any 
major cause for concern. 

The Eagles’ defense — 
coming off a dominant 
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already performing as an 
MVP-caliber quarterback 
before an unfortunate ACL 
injury. 

However, despite his im- 
pressive accuracy and pre- 
cision, Foles has yet to find 
himself facing true adversi- 
ty ina high-stakes situation. 
If Philly falls behind, the 
offense will have to rely on 
him and the passing game 
to remain competitive. 

While Foles is as good 
as any quarterback at not 
turning the ball over, I do 
not trust him to bring the 
Eagles back from a deficit 
as much as I do Brady. He 
may not make costly mis- 
takes, but he will also not 
convert a series of remark- 


able plays in the biggest 


game of his life. 


In order to keep the | 


pressure off Foles, Phila- 
delphia will need to have 


a balanced offensive at- | 


tack. Jay Ajayi and, to a 
lesser extent, former Pa- 
triot LeGarrette Blount 
must exploit New Eng- 
land’s run defense, which 
is ranked 20th in the 
See SUPER BOWL, pace B10 
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Wrestling’s first 
Conierence loss 


The wrestling team faced 
four Conference opponents 
during the winter break. 


accomplishments, the Jays 
came out with three wins 


— 
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Athlete of the Week: 
Erik Bostrom 


At the Blue Jay Invita- 
tional, the swim team’s last 
home meet of the season, ju- 
nior Erik Bostrom led with a 
third-place finish in the 200 
Fly and a first-place finish in 


Track and Field athletes earn personal bes 


W. Basketball tops 
McDaniel 


The women’s basketball 
team came out victorious 
against Conference foe Mc- 
Daniel. Junior center Rory 
Cole led the effort with a 
career-high 15 points and 18 
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and one loss. 
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M. Basketball rise to third in Centennial Conference 


By BRANDON WOLFE 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s bas- 
ketball team continued their 
winning ways this past 
week in a pair of contests 
against Centennial Confer- 
ence foes McDaniel College 
and Ursinus College. 

The Blue Jays began their 
dominating week with a 
win against the McDan- 
iel College Green Terror in 
Goldfarb Gym. 

The Jays jumped out to 
a quick 8-3 lead barely two 
minutes into the contest 
with the work of junior for- 
ward Daniel Vila and senior 
forward Kyle Doran leading 
the charge. Hopkins contin- 
ued to put the pressure on, 
taking a 23-12 lead at the 
halfway point in the first 
half, forcing the Terror to 
call a timeout and regroup. 

“Our offense has been 
flowing really well, and 
guys are moving the ball 
and taking and making 
open shots,” sophomore 
forward Harry O'Neil said. 

McDaniel came out with 
guns blazing after they 


broke the huddle, with 
guards Austin Cannon and 
Josh McWilliams combining 
for 10 points to narrow the 
Blue Jay lead to just one with 
five minutes left in the first. 
Hopkins regained the 
momentum before the half, 
with O'Neil putting up sev- 
en points and a stout Hop- 
kins defense which gave 
the Blue Jays the spark they 
needed to take a 36-26 lead 
into the locker room. 
Hopkins would start off 
the second with four straight 
three-pointers, with junior 
guard Michael Gardner 
sinking two before Doran 
joined in with a couple of 
his own. Hopkins extended 
their lead to 48-29 only five 
minutes into the second. 
McDaniel would make 
a push to try and stop the 
bleeding, narrowing the 
deficit to within 11 points 
by taking advantage of the 
Jays’ struggle to find the 
bottom of the net halfway 
through the second half as 
the scoreboard read 50-39 
in favor of Hopkins. 
The Jays’ shooting woes 
would cease after a few 
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Recently named Player of the Week, senior Kyle Doran earned career highs. 


easy free throws by O'Neil 
put Hopkins back into a 
scoring rhythm. Hopkins 
led 57-39 with 5:32 left in 
the game. After the two 
teams exchanged baskets 
as the clock continued to 
count down, the Jays would 
emerge victorious, with a fi- 
nal score of 64-51. 

Doran led with 17 points, 
while O’Neil earned a new 
career high with 16 points. 
The defensive showing also 
marked the fifth time this 
season that the Jays have 
given up less than 55 points. 

The Jays carried this mo- 
mentum into Saturday’s 
matchup, when they trav- 
eled to Collegeville, Pa. to 
face off against the Ursinus 
Bears. 

Both offenses came out 
with fire, as there were 10 
lead changes in the first 
10 minutes of play. Nei- 
ther team would be able 
to amass more than a two- 
point lead during the first 
ten minutes of play. The 
score was tied at 17 on each 
side with 9:19 left in the 
first half. 

However, the Blue Jays 
did not settle and pushed 
the score to 42-25 at the end 
of the half. O’Neil domi- 
nated the glass as Ursinus 
failed to convert on their 
shots. Freshman guard Con- 
ner Delaney would get a trio 
of triples on his route to 17 
points during the first half. 
Doran contributed 10 points 
in the first, and O’Neil 
grabbed five rebounds. 

The first three minutes 
of the second half saw only 
five points put on the board 
— three for the Blue Jays and 


two for the Bears — as both 
offenses struggled to get go- 
ing. Hopkins would eventu- 
ally find their groove with 
16 minutes left in the half. 
Doran would score eight 
points, paving the way for a 
13-4 run that gave Hopkins a 
58-31 lead at the 12:33 mark. 
Ursinus would attempt 
to rally back, but thanks to 
the impressive work of the 
Hopkins offense, the Bears 
would not be able to mount 
a meaningful comeback. 
The two squads traded bas- 
kets, but the Jays’ command- 
ing lead proved too much 
to overcome, as Hopkins 
picked up the 75-56 victory. 
“We've relied a lot on our 
defense for the past couple 
games, and we’ve made it 
very difficult for Ursinus to 
get into their offense and 
score the ball,” O’Neil said. 
Doran's career-high 25 
points and 13 rebounds 
led the team. Delaney also 


recorded a career high of 


19 points, and Gardner 
also scored double figures 
with 12 points. 

The Jays’ strong defen- 
sive performance held Ur- 
sinus below their season av- 
erage of over 80 points per 
game as the Jays picked up 
their fifth win in a row and 
advanced to third place in 
the Conference. 

“Overall, I think we all 
just have a lot of confidence 
in people making the right 
play, so it’s making us very 
unselfish and difficult to 
guard,” O'Neil said. 

Hopkins will next be in 
action against Gettysburg 
College on Saturday, Feb. 3, 


with tipoff at 2 p.m. 
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